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Conformity and Independence 


A Psychological Analysis 
MARIE JAHODA 





THE rapidly growing psychological literature on conditions producing conformity 
raises a major new question: How is non-conformity possible? Curiosity about 
this question sets the stage for this paper.! 

To be curious about the conditions under which independence occurs pre- 
supposes a belief in its existence. I admit to this belief, even though it receives 
small support from the literature. Not only is there widespread consensus among 
many diagnosticians of the climate of our times that this is an age of conformity; 
the relevant psychological literature is almost unanimous in its emphasis on condi- 
tions accounting for conformity. Actually, there is, of course, ample evidence for 
the existence of independence not only in common-sense observations but also in 
every single experiment which rejects the null-hypothesis of independence on 
statistically impressive levels of confidence. There is a tacit implication in many of 
these experiments that those insubordinate subjects who are outside the hypothesis- 
confirming majority are a nuisance. The fewer there are of them, the less said about 
them, the better. Unless, of course, one can think of an additional experimentally 
manipulable variable which will bring the recalcitrants into line. Concern with 
statistical significance has, to be sure, helped to increase immeasurably the level 
of rigour in psychological thought; but it also has at least one undesirable conse- 
quence: it threatens to interfere with the general task of psychology which is to 
understand human behaviour, and not merely the behaviour of majorities, however 
large or significant. 

In any case, I submit that it makes psychological sense to speak of non- 
conformity, and hence to inquire into the conditions which make it possible. 

I shall have to take a lengthy detour before I come to terms with this question, 
and it may at times appear that I am running away from it rather than moving 
toward it. Let me, therefore, first briefly outline the route I propose to follow: 

I will first examine the proposition that conformity versus non-conformity is a 
meaningless dichotomy which has been created by social value biases, and which 
defies the principle of determinism in human behaviour. 

Next, I will examine some aspects of the contemporary psychological literature 
on conformity and identify the major types of variables which have been demon- 
strated to produce conformity. 

This examination will lead to the identification of several distinct social- 
psychological processes which are frequently lumped together under the label of 
conformity or independence. 

Finally, I shall try to formulate some tentative answers to the major question: 
How is non-conformity possible? 

1. Thanks are due to my colleagues Isidor Chein, Stuart W. Cook, and George S. Klein whose 
constructive suggestions and cogent criticisms helped me in the writing of this paper. 
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I. IS THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONFORMITY AND 
NON-CONFORMITY VALID? 


There is an easy general answer to this question: it all depends on what is 
meant by conformity. No doubt. But as one looks into the meaning given to the 
term in various contexts, matters become more difficult. In the current debate on 
political conformity, confusion is great because the term conformity is contamin- 
ated by value judgements on the issue with regard to which conformity is diagnosed. 
On that level, ‘good’ and ‘bad’ or ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are often used synonymously 
with ‘independent’ and ‘conforming’. 

On a barely more sophisticated level, those who agree with the majority are 
called conformists, those who agree with the minority independents. For example, 
we learn from Stouffer’s study (55), that the majority of the adult population think 
that a communist should not be permitted to be a sales clerk. Personally, I am 
convinced that most of the people adhering to this opinion actually are conformists, 
at least in this respect. But to prove the point by reference to the size of the majority 
is committing ‘high treason: to be right for the wrong reason’. 

On a higher level of insight, conformity is regarded as the reduction of diversity 
through social influence processes. But it is on this more sophisticated level where 
value and majority views are discarded as criteria that serious doubts arise about 
the wisdom of the distinction between independence and conformity. In the political 
and cultural debate Trilling has used gentle but none the less devastating mockery 
to show that when value judgements and deviations from majority opinions are 
rejected as criteria of non-conformity, nothing much but conformity remains. In 
his essay on Freud and the Crisis of our Culture (56) he says: 


‘The American educated middle class is firm in its admiration of non-conformity 
and dissent. The right to be non-conformist, the right to dissent, is part of our 
conception of community. Everybody says so: in the weekly, monthly, quarterly 
magazines, and in the New York Times, at the cocktail party, at the conference 
of psychiatrists, at the conference of teachers. How good that is, and how right! 
And yet, when we examine the content of our idea of non-conformity, we must 
be dismayed at the smallness of the concrete actuality this very large idea con- 
tains. The rhetoric is as sincere as it is capacious, yet we must sometimes wonder 
whether what is being praised and defended is anything more than the right to 
have had some sympathetic connection with Communism ten or twenty years 
ago. Men of principle have opposed reactionary tendencies in our society and 
some have taken risks in their opposition, but for most of us our settled 
antagonism to that instance of reactionary tendency we call McCarthyism is 
simply the badge of our class. Our imagination of dissent from our culture can 
scarcely go beyond this. We cannot really imagine non-conformity at all, not 
in art, not in moral or social theory, certainly not in the personal life—it is 
probably true that there never was a culture which required so entire an eradica- 
tion of personal differentiation, so bland a uniformity of manner. Admiring 
non-conformity and loving community, we have decided that we are all non- 
conformists together.’ 


Trilling exempts from the general charge of conformity ‘men of principle’. 
There is no doubt that Trilling approves of them: or that they are in a small 
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minority; or that they are not just conforming to non-conformity. There is a mere 
suggestion in the passage that some crucial other factor is involved in their 
behaviour. If we can identify this crucial factor in a man of principle, we may be 
nearer to a useful distinction between independence and conformity. Perhaps an 
example will help. I have chosen one from Senator Kennedy’s book Profiles in 
Courage (40). 

It is the case of Senator Edmund G. Ross of Kansas. In 1868 in the frenzied 
aftermath of the Civil War, impeachment proceedings were brought against 
President Andrew Johnson. A two-thirds majority of the Senate was necessary to 
confirm the impeachment vote of the House of Representatives. The Republicans 
—Ross was a Republican—had brought the charges. They needed 36 votes; they 
were sure of 35. Ross’s vote was to be decisive. Every conceivable pressure was 
brought to bear on him. His residence was watched; his social associations were 
suspiciously scrutinized; his political career was at stake; a fearful avalanche 
of telegrams came from his constituents and from people in other parts of the 
country; his party and the press cajoled, bribed, and threatened. Senator Ross later 
on described the moment of voting: ‘I almost literally looked down into my open 
grave. Friendships, position, fortune, everything that makes life desirable to an 
ambitious man were about to be swept away by the breath of my mouth, perhaps 
forever. It is not strange that my answer was carried waveringly over the air and 
failed to reach the limits of the audience, or that repetition was called for by 
distant Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber.’ But the answer was 
‘not guilty’. Several others who had been undecided when impeachment pro- 
ceedings first started had also been exposed to severe pressure. Their vote was 
‘guilty’. 

Senator Edmund Ross manifested what most people would regard as inde- 
pendent behaviour. What is the psychological variable which distinguishes him 
from others who started off with the same hesitation and were subjected to the 
same pressures, but yielded in the end? 

To say that other forces were stronger than the external pressure is certainly 
not a satisfactory answer. What other forces? Two types of explanatory concept 
come to mind: the impact of an absent reference group and some enduring 
personality characteristic. Let us consider the adequacy of each. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the reference group concept lies in the fact that, 
unless we are very careful, it leads to a sort of reductionist thinking which can do 
away with the distinction between Ross and his colleagues. At least, this can be 
concluded from Cooley’s discussion, some 50 years ago, of conformity and non- 
conformity (12). The non-conformist, he says, is the one who seems to be out of 
step with the procession because he is keeping time to another music. Cooley calls 
this behaviour ‘remote conformity’, and concludes that ‘there is, therefore, no 
definite line between conformity and non-conformity; there is simply a more or 
less characteristic and unusual way of selecting and combining accessible influences’. 
In other words, we are back at assuming fundamentally similar events in conformist 
and independent behaviour. This is not to imply that this reduction of inde- 
pendence to conformity is illogical or impossible; on the contrary, it is tantamount 
to asserting that all human behaviour is determined. Nor do I deny the valuable 
sensitizing function that the more current term ‘reference group behaviour’ has 
for social-psychological work. All I want to emphasize is that if one is interested 
in specifying the difference between Ross and his colleagues, one does not want 
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to commit oneself too readiJy to a viewpoint which may lead to the conclusion 
that they are basically alike. 

What about personality characteristics as a decisive variable to account for the 
difference? Terms like ego-strength, superego, sense of security, or more super- 
ficially stubbornness and the like suggest themselves. To be sure, it would be of 
great help to have a Rorschach, an MMPI, or a TAT of Ross, or of somebody 
committing an equally independent action, just as it would be useful to know his 
reference groups. But I am doubtful whether such personality measures would give 
us a fully satisfactory answer. On the most concrete level my doubt stems from what 
Kennedy says about Ross’s personality which he presents, of course, not in psycho- 
logical terms. Ross’s own description of his faltering voice at the dramatic 
moment does not suggest a personality free from anxiety or happy in defying the 
world. In other less dramatic situations he occasionally demonstrated independence, 
occasionally conformity. 

In more general terms, the problem then is, which among the numerous possible 
approaches to personality yields the best tool for predicting conforming behaviour ? 
The very fact that one and the same person conforms on some occasions but not 
on others, even though the results of psychodiagnostic testing must be assumed to 
be identical on both occasions, raises doubt as to the help such tests can provide 
for the task. Again, I should limit my heresy: this is not to say that psycho- 
diagnostic measures are invalid. All I wish to say is that as far as I understand their 
rationale they are after more or less enduring attributes of a person. These attri- 
butes are modifiable by external factors, and do not necessarily win the day, as 
Tolstoy already sensed when he wrote in Resurrection: 


‘One of the most widespread superstitions is that every man has his own special 
qualities; that a man is kind, cruel, wise, stupid, energetic, apathetic, etc. Men 
are not like that. We may say of a man that he is more often kind than cruel, 
more often wise than stupid, more often energetic than apathetic, or the reverse 
. .. Every man carries in himself the germs of every human quality, and some- 
times one manifests itself; sometimes another, and the man often becomes 
unlike himself, while still remaining the same man.” 


Tolstoy implies that situational factors can prove so powerful that they break 
through habitual response patterns. To be sure, Tolstoy did not deny the power 
of enduring attributes of the personality either. He explicitly recognizes it in the 
phrase ‘remaining the same man’. But remaining the same man in what respect? 
Surely not only as a physical organism; and equally surely not in overt behaviour. 
Tolstoy suggests it is not traits. Is it the psychodynamics underlying behaviour 
and traits? Is the basic organization of motives, as Chein (10) suggests, or are 
cognitive controls, as George Klein (41) suggests, the best indicator of what 
remained the same in Senator Ross while he was first a respected member of the 
Republican party and then a rebel? Clinical psychology will have to teach us in 
what the identifiable sameness consists which a person carries from one situation 
to the other. 

But the possible types of answer to the question as to what remains the same 
in a man as he moves from one situation to the other do not yet promise help in 
predicting conforming behaviour. For none of the alternatives mentioned above 
promises to discriminate between the situations in which persons like Senator Ross 
choose to conform or not to conform. 
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R. Bendix (5) draws attention to this power of a person to make choices. 
People can respond to an external factor, he states, either because or in spite of 
their personality predisposition. On both counts one and the same enduring 
personality attribute may—under unspecified conditions—be related either to 
acceptance or to resistance of external influences. A person with a strong ego, for 
example, may conform to a majority view of his colleagues but not to the political 
climate of his times. If his job is at stake he may act in accordance with his convic- 
tions, or against them. 

Thus far the explanatory concepts which I have examined as possible major 
determinants of independent or conforming behaviour have not proved adequate. 
But, perhaps, the difficulty lies less with these concepts than with the fact that 
the phenomenon which they are supposed to explain has not been sufficiently 
clarified. Let us consider Senator Ross again for a lead as to the characteristics of 
the special type of behaviour in which he engaged. 

From Kennedy’s description (only briefly summarized here) it becomes clear 
that the most significant matter in his action was that he cared very much about the 
issue at stake. To be sure, he had a reference group, he was a ‘remote conformist’, 
or, if you will, he conformed to his own conscience. To be sure, he had a strong 
ego. But these enduring personality attributes came into play against overwhelming 
pressures only because he really cared about the impeachment issue. This condition 
—the close link between a person and an object in the external world (object, 
because the issue existed independent of Senator Ross’s existence)—permitted him 
to act as he did. For this process, the term ego-involvement suggests itself. Some 
of its connotations, however, make it not entirely appropriate: the emphasis on 
ego implies a contrast to, or an exclusion of, other aspects of the personality. As 
one reconstructs in imagination Senator Ross’s experience it becomes quite clear 
that the entire personality organization of the man was related to the issue. Not 
only his mind or his ego; but intense emotional forces and conflicts were involved. 
For this affective and rational link between a person and an object, psycho-analysis 
uses the term cathexis. 

Recently, the term cathexis has been introduced into systematic social-science 
thinking. In the introductory statement to the book Toward a General Theory of 
Action, all the contributors to the volume agree to call the ‘tendency to react 
positively or negatively to objects the cathectic mode of orientation. Cathexis, the 
attachment to objects which are gratifying and rejection of those which are noxious, 
lies at the root of the selective nature of action.’ And somewhat later: ‘The term 
cathexis is broader . . . than affect. It is affect plus object.’ 

In the psycho-analytic literature the term is used in various ways, and the 
underlying concept not clearly defined. This is why I shall only note in passing the 
similarity to cathexis of what I regard as a crucial and critical attribute of inde- 
pendent behaviour. Here, I shall rather use the term emotional and intellectual 
investment in the issue. 

One advantage of regarding such central investment in an issue as a necessary 
attribute of what is widely but vaguely meant by independent behaviour, lies 
in the fact that it immediately helps us to clarify the universal diagnosis of 
conformity in our public life. There, the question should perhaps be reformulated 
to the effect of asking: have people lost the ability to develop such investments in 
issues or is the general diagnosis based on the fact that the types of issue which 
provoke investment have changed? Both questions could be empirically answered 
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without leading to a confusion about implicit value judgements or to the untenable 
over-simplification that independent behaviour is identical with agreeing with a 
minority, conforming behaviour with agreeing with a majority. 

To regard emotional and intellectual investment in an issue as an attribute of 
independence, and its absence as an attribute of conformity, implies a shift from 
a uni-dimensional description of the phenomenon to a more complex notion, which 
I will elaborate later on. Before doing so, it is appropriate to turn to the experi- 
mental literature on conformity. 

To the extent that the experimental literature is largely limited to manipulating 
conditions of influence with regard to matters in which the individual has no invest- 
ment, it now becomes understandable why we know in psychology so much more 
about conformity than about independence. What actually do we know about 
conformity ? 


Il. ASURVEY OF RESEARCH ON SOME ASPECTS OF 
CONFORMITY 


The operational criterion of conformity which underlies most empirical 
research on the topic is the private and/or public agreement of an individual with 
an opinion which he had not held before it was presented to him. The existence of 
this phenomenon is, of course, the basis of all human society and undoubtedly 
accounts for the direction of the overwhelming majority of all human behaviour. 
Sherif’s early experiment on the autokinetic effect (53) and Blake’s experiments (7), 
which ingeniously use real-life settings in a controlled manner, have demonstrated 
that when people are exposed to social influences they tend to yield to them. 
Whether you want to call this conformity or trust in others is a terminological 
question which I want to avoid at this point. The ubiquity of conforming behaviour 
has also been demonstrated from a different point of view by Barker and Wright (4) 
in their ecological studies of the behaviour of children in the Middle West. Barker 
and Wright state that 95 per cent of the behaviour of children during an ordinary 
day is determined by behaviour settings in which they find themselves. They define 
a behaviour setting as a locale for role performance which has the quality of 
eliciting largely similar responses from persons who find themselves in that locale; 
the corner drugstore, for example, is a behaviour setting. It is reasonable to expect 
that a similar proportion of adult behaviour is also so regulated. 

These demonstrations that conformity is indeed the rule make, at least by 
implication, another point of interest: persons who do not thus conform show 
some deficiency or deviation from the normal. The point has been made explicitly 
in a number of recent experimental studies with psychoneurotics and schizophrenics. 
Such persons do not show the general trend toward conforming behaviour that 
others demonstrate. Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (28), for example, say that ‘persons 
with acute psychoneurotic symptoms are predisposed to be resistant to persuasive 
communications’. Levine and colleagues (42) repeated the autokinetic experiments 
with neurotics, whom they found to be less influenced by group judgements than 
non-neurotics. Sarbin and Hardyck (51) found perceptual conformance negatively 
correlated with schizophrenia. Anybody who has ever visited a mental hospital 
will find his observations there in complete accord with these experimental findings. 
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Non-conformity in this sense is sometimes indeed the first indication of incipient 
mental disease. 

The point to be kept in mind here is that it may be reasonable to distinguish 
first between ability and inability to conform. Those who are able to conform may 
then be further studied as to whether they also have the ability not to conform— 
for example, whether their conforming behaviour expresses a compulsive need to 
go along with the opinions of others or whether the ability can be used discrimin- 
atingly in a variety of circumstances. The experimental literature is mainly con- 
cerned with specifying these circumstances. 

It is convenient to discuss the available empirical research under the following 
headings: inducing agent; situational context; reference group behaviour and group 
membership; personality predispositions; variations in issues; types of response. 


Inducing Agents 


By inducing agent I mean both the source of the opinion to which experimental 
subjects finally agree and the nature and manner of presentation of this opinion. 
The most systematic series of studies here are the Yale studies. Among other things 
we learn from them that sources of high credibility have a greater immediate effect 
in producing conformity of opinion than sources of low credibility; the difference 
tends to disappear, however, with time. 

As to the nature of the communication, the Yale group distinguishes between 
arguments on the one hand, and rewards or punishment on the other. Their pub- 
lished experiments, as far as I know, have not tried to combine these two types of 
variable in one experiment. Rather, variations have been tested within each type. 
With regard to the arguments, they have established that if the conclusions of an 
argument are explicitly presented, the communication will result in greater con- 
formity if the issue is very complex and if the audience is on an intellectually 
relatively low level. 

With regard to the reward-punishment variables their experiments on different 
degrees of fear-arousing appeals are relevant. They suggest that a moderate amount 
of fear-appeal is probably more successful in producing conformity than a high 
amount. 

Other studies on the inducing agent have frequently utilized group opinions 
as the agent. Goldberg (21), for example, experimented with the size of the group 
which presents the opinion to which subjects conform. He found that ‘the degree 
of conformity to groups of four is not different from the degree of conformity to 
groups of two’. Asch (1) likewise found that the conformity effect was not increased 
by enlarging the number of group members. Both authors also varied the number 
of exposures to group opinion divergent from individual opinion and found, by and 
large, that conformity occurs within the first few exposures. Additional exposures 
do not increase the conformity effect significantly. 

Kelman (37) used an authority figure with seventh-grade students in an effort 
to get them to conform. Two conditions were compared: high and low pressure to 
conform. In the high-pressure group it was made clear to the children that they 
were to write an essay agreeing with the authority figure. In the low-pressure group 
it was explained that although the best agreeing essays would be rewarded, non- 
agreement was quite permissible. He found that the high-pressure group showed 
more immediate conformity in their essays, but less attitude change as separately 
ascertained. Here, we come across for the first time the important distinction 
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between private and public conformity which has been made in many other experi- 
ments. The finding that low pressure from the inducing agent has more enduring 
conformity effects than high pressure agrees with the Yale fear-appeal studies, as 
well as with a number of other investigations. Jerome Frank (18), for example, 
also came to the conclusion that low pressure and a step-by-step approach were 
more effective than high pressure in having people accept the demand of the 
experimenter. 

In the light of such consensus it is particularly interesting that some studies 
show greater conformity effects in response to high pressure. Festinger, for example 
(16), reports high pressure as being most effective. There are, of course, many non- 
experimental observations and studies which support Festinger. Galileo would 
certainly not have yielded to anything but the stake. Some federal employees in 
their excessive self-imposed restrictions (22) would not have yielded to anything 
but the threat of loss of their jobs and the danger of not finding new ones. The whole 
notion of a ‘breaking-point’ for all stress experiences also is in line with the 
statement that the higher the pressure, the higher the degree of conformity. I believe 
that these apparently contradictory results could be reconciled if we distinguished 
behaviour on an issue according to the degree of cathexis of that issue, and in 
terms of several other qualifications which will be introduced later. 

Another variable that has been used when groups are the inducing agent is the 
attractiveness of the group to the member or the liking he has for it. Bovard (8), 
for example, finds that leader-centred groups are less effective in inducing con- 
formity than group-centred groups. Since liking for the group was greater in the 
latter, he suggests that this is a major factor in producing conformity to group 
norms. Back (2) confirms this point explicitly: the more cohesive a group, the 
greater its influence on opinions of members. In the same vein, the Yale studies 
conclude that ‘persons who are most highly motivated to maintain their member- 
ship [in groups] tend to be most susceptible to influence by other members within 
the group’. 

There are many other studies demonstrating the power of the group to induce 
conformity. Deutsch and Gerard (14) criticize some of this work in pointing out 
that in several of these experiments the presence of others is regarded as tantamount 
to the existence of a group. They distinguish conceptually between inducing agents 
which exercise a normative social influence, i.e. an influence to conform with the 
positive expectations of another, and those which exercise an informational social 
influence, i.e. the acceptance of information from another as evidence. Their 
experimental work does not actually compare the relative impact of these two types 
of influence. On the basis of their theorizing, however, they hypothesize and find 
that social influences produce more conformity in individuals forming a group than 
in an aggregation of unrelated persons; that the effect will be less under conditions 
of anonymity or when no pressure from others is perceived; that social influence 
to conform to one’s own judgement will reduce the impact of influence to conform 
to that of others; and that a personal commitment to conform to one’s own 
judgement is strengthened when supported by another person. 


Situational Context 


Most experimental studies are, as we all know and deplore, conducted among 
college students. But some have made efforts to use groups of other kinds; high- 
school students, youth groups, airmen, navy draftees, officers, industrial managers, 
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etc. The effort of many investigators goes in the direction of working in ‘realistic’ 
situational contexts. But there is relatively little comparative work on conformity 
behaviour of the same individual in different situations. Situational contexts vary 
mostly in the degree of artificiality of the situation used for experimental purposes. 
Comparisons here are difficult because of the difference in methodology and 
criteria used. 

It might be pointed out here that survey-type research has used the most 
realistic settings. Stouffer’s study on Conformity, Communism and Civil Liberties (55) 
shows, for example, a higher degree of conformity with regard to current political 
pressures in the population at large than in the leadership of voluntary organiza- 
tions. Jahoda and Cook (31), in their exploratory study of the impact of the loyalty 
and security measures on federal employees, also suggest a high degree of con- 
formity to current pressures; in addition they raise the hypothesis that situations 
in which there is emotional and factual support from colleagues and superiors, 
and where the group atmosphere is frank and trusting, lead to /ess conformity with 
the general climate of opinion than do reverse conditions. Altogether, however, 
we know less about variations in situational contexts than about variations in the 
inducing agent. 


Reference Group Behaviour and Group Membership 


A number of investigators have drawn attention to the importance of an indi- 
vidual’s reference groups as a factor related to the tendency to conform. The Yale 
group (28), for example, mentions the salience of group norms as a matter of 
importance in producing conformity. The findings among Catholic high-school 
students, for whom Catholicism was made salient by giving them pre-experimentally 
Catholic material to read, suggest ‘that the use of contents which arouse awareness 
of a reference group can have a marked effect on the audience’s tendency to accept 
or reject the recommended opinion’. However, the authors add: ‘The absence of a 
similar effect for the college students raises some question as to whether the 
phenomenon is a general one or occurs only for persons who are strongly attached 
to a group but have relatively little understanding of its norms.’ In his analysis of 
juvenile delinquency among lower-class gangs, Albert K. Cohen (11) uses—at 
least by implication—also the power of a reference group as an explanatory factor 
for conformity. Delinquency becomes a possible solution to the juvenile’s life prob- 
lems only to the extent that his gang, i.e. his reference group, shares his values and 
norms. The same point has been made fifteen hundred years ago by St Augus- 
tine (50) when he explains a pear-stealing episode he was involved in as a lad in 
terms of his membership in a group. 

In general, these findings raise the question as to the conditions under which 
different reference groups become factors in determining opinions. As far as I know, 
this central question of reference group theory has not yet been tackled in research. 
As a rule, the concept is used as if the individual had only one group with whom he 
shared norms, namely the one deliberately built into the research design. 

Kelley and Woodruff (35) indicate that opinions that were perceived as being 
expressed by a reference group, even when these opinions contradicted the expected 
norms of the group, had a profound influence on an individual’s stand. The 
investigators are careful to point out that conforming to such opinions is only one 


way of dealing with the situation; another is to reinterpret the unexpected opinion 
of the reference group. 
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In a sense, the status of an individual in a group can also be regarded under 
this heading. Kelley and Shapiro (34) have experimented with this variable in a 
group situation where conformity was detrimental to the goals of the group. 
They found that the persons most secure in their group membership, that is those 
who were liked best by the others, were more likely to deviate from the norm 
than members who were less acceptable to the others. 


Personality Predispositions 


There are a number of studies dealing with personality predispositions to con- 
formity. Janis (32) states that persons with low self-esteem tend to be more readily 
influenced than others. On the other hand, he finds, in line with what was previously 
described as inability to conform, that persons with acute symptoms of neurotic 
anxiety tend to conform less. Hoffman (26) finds that conformity has an anxiety- 
reducing function for compulsive conformists, i.e. those whose conformity is based 
on non-rational needs to agree with one’s peer group. He distinguishes from this 
compulsive conformity conformity based on such realistic factors as external 
pressure, greater task-relevant information or skills on the part of other group 
members, etc. Interestingly he finds no difference in the frequency of conformity 
behaviour, whether compulsive or realistic conformity is involved. Hoffman’s 
findings on the anxiety-reducing function of conformity are in line with Riesman’s 
idea that anxiety is the self-inflicted punishment for non-conformity in other- 
directed persons (49). 

Crutchfield’s (13) findings on personality correlates of conformity show authori- 
tarian attitudes and behaviour to be positively correlated with conformity, a 
conclusion which agrees with those in The Authoritarian Personality. The inde- 
pendent person he finds to have more intellectual effectiveness, ego-strength, 
leadership ability, and maturity in social relations, together with a conspicuous 
absence of inferiority feelings, of rigid and excessive self-control, and of authori- 
tarian attitudes. More elaborate is Barron’s list of personality differences between 
conformists and non-conformists (3): ‘Independents and Yielders were found to be 
equally stable in personality, but do differ in their values and self-descriptions. 
Independents see themselves primarily as original, emotional, and artistic; Yielders 
characterize themselves as obliging, optimistic, efficient, determined, patient, and 
kind. Yielders tend to be practical-minded, somewhat physicalistic in their thinking, 
and group-oriented; Independents placed higher values on creativity, close inter- 
personal relations, and the individual as opposed to the group.’ Goldberg (20) 
suggests a hypothesis on cognitive functioning to account for variations in con- 
formity. He assumes that the individual performs some sort of probability calcula- 
tion as to the likelihood that one’s own or the other person’s judgement is correct, 
and acts in the light of the outcome. 

On the perceptual level, Harriet Linton finds certain styles of perception related 
to a tendency to conform (44). She says: ‘The tendency for behaviour to be modified 
by an external stimulus regardless of whether the external stimulus is personal or 
impersonal in nature, is a function of enduring attributes of the person; conse- 
quently, subjects whose performance in perceptual tasks is highly affected by the 
perceptual field will be those whose behaviour in other situations is most likely 
to be modified so as to conform to an external standard.” 

It is beyond question that all these results are meaningful on some level of 
human functioning. But in the light of the preceding analysis of the distinction 
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between independence and conformity, it is still an open question how they bear 
on our central problem here, i.e. on the relation of independence and conformity 
to the significance of the issue for a person. It is interesting to note that hardly 
any of the studies reported so far concern themselves with the nature of the issue 
on which independence or conformity is observed apart from mentioning it in the 
description of procedures, let alone with the relation of the individual to that issue, 
emotionally and intellectually invested or otherwise. It is hence with particular 
curiosity that one turns to what is known from current research about the effects 
of variation in the issue. 


Variations in the Issue 


Crutchfield (13), in his elaboration of the Asch experiments, varied systematically 
the nature of the problem on which conformity or independence was observed. 
He used perceptual judgements, logical solutions, vocabulary, attitudes, opinions, 
preferences for ornamental designs, etc. In the course of his experiments he told 
the group immediately after each judgement what the ‘right’ answer was. Actually, 
the experimenter reinforced as ‘right’ the pretended group consensus on the wrong 
answer. The effect of this additional pressure was striking in increasing the group’s 
conformity behaviour. But there is an exception to this regularity. As Crutchfield 
states: ‘The enhanced power of the group does not carry over to increase the 
influence on expression of opinions and attitudes. The subjects exposed to this 
“correction” method (the experimenter’s false announcement of the “right” 
answer) do not exhibit greater conformity to group pressure on opinion and 
attitudes than that found in other subjects.’ In other words, the information about 
the ‘right’ answer was effective only on those items where ‘right’ answers were 
possible. Crutchfield’s speculation on this result is interesting, even though I 
question whether his emphasis on the rational element alone gives the full picture. 
He says: 





‘This crucial finding throws some light on the nature of the psychological pro- 
cesses involved in the conformity situation. For it seems to imply that conformity 
behaviour under such group pressure, rather than being solely an indiscriminate 
and irrational tendency to defer to the authority of the group, has in it important 
rational elements. There is something of a reasonable differentiation made by 
the individual. He may be led to accept the superiority of the judgement of the 
group on matters where there is an objective frame of reference against which 
the group can be checked. But he does not, thereby, automatically accept the 
group’s superiority on matters of a less objective sort. To some degree, therefore, 
it can be argued that the individual is functioning with respect to his group in a 
manner which strikes a sensible balance by sometimes making relevant use of 
the group’s judgements as a resource in his own judgements, without at the same 
time becoming indiscriminately dependent upon the group’s judgements in all 
matters.” 


‘The sensible balance’ which the individual sometimes strikes between his own 
judgement and the judgement of the group raises a crucial question: When is 
‘sometimes’? Surely ‘sometimes’ cannot mean when attitudes and opinions are 
involved. Most other studies have, after all, established conformity with regard 
to attitudes and opinions. Unless we can find an approach to an answer to 
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this question, this important qualification makes us doubt whether we actually 
know as much about conformity as the literature suggests. 

It should be noted that Luchins (45) in a relatively early study already pointed 
to related ideas. He used children 11 to 13 years of age as subjects in the inter- 
pretation of ambiguous drawings. A confederate’s answer preceded the subject’s 
response. The children tended to see what the confederate said when the drawing 
left enough scope for ambiguity. But when the drawing presented a clearly struc- 
tured object, subjects tended to remain independent of the confederate’s 
pronouncement. 

The Asch experiments themselves (1) implicitly make a contribution to the 
question ‘When is sometimes?’ This series of experiments is outstanding in several 
ways, but particularly in relation to one point which, perhaps, Asch himself has 
not sufficiently emphasized. In addition to the conventional statistical treatment 
of the variations in his basic design, there is hidden in his data a perfect correla- 
tion of +1, a result of 100 per cent, which it will be admitted, is a rarity in psycho- 
logical research. The implicit result I refer to is the creation of intense conflict in 
all his experimental subjects. The evidence for this result comes from the inter- 
views Asch conducted with all his subjects after the experiment. 

But how is this related to the question of the issue on which conformity and 
independence were observed ? As you know, the issue in the Asch experiments was 
a perceptual judgement on length of lines. Disagreement by the group on these 
judgements produced intense conflicts in the individuals because reliance on one’s 
perceptual judgement is the deeply anchored basis of all our relations to the 
world around us. Woodworth, as quoted by Hilgard (24), has made the point: 
‘To see, to hear—to see clearly, to hear distinctly—to make out what it is one is 
seeing or hearing—moment by moment, such concrete, immediate motives domin- 
ate the life of relation with the environment.’ And Hilgard conjectures ‘that per- 
ceptual goals are intimately related to the other goals of the learner. The basic 
reason for achieving a stable world is that such a world is the most convenient 
one in which to satisfy our needs.’ Much in line with these statements is 
Festinger’s (16) statement on a basic human motive, to know one’s environment 
and to know oneself. He speaks of ‘a motivation in the human organism to hold 
correct opinions, beliefs and ideas about the world in which he lives and to know 
precisely what his abilities enable him to do in this world’. 

In any case, these statements demonstrate that there is reason to believe that 
the Asch situation attacked an immensely cathected issue for the individual. 
Hence the universality of deep conflict in his subjects and the curious fact that, 
notwithstanding the strength of the pressure, only about one-third of all subjects 
yielded, though the percentage of yielders is as a rule much greater in other experi- 
ments on other issues. Nevertheless, there are, even under these conditions, 
differences in responses. 

Occasionally, the judgement as to the relevance or importance of an issue is 
made in terms of the investigator’s judgement rather than in psychological terms 
from the point of view of the acting person. This leads to confusions of the following 
kind. In discussing the psychology of voting, Lipset and colleagues (45) say: ‘We 
do know, in a general way, that decisions which are not ego-involved are more 
easily influenced from the outside, a fact which explains the great success of com- 
mercial advertising as compared with the failure of many campaigns to improve 
race relations or attitudes toward international issues.’ The implication is clear 
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that the general population is assumed to be ego-involved with international issues 
and not with the goods offered in advertising campaigns. Of course, the opposite 
is the case. Housewives care very much about coffee and very little about our 
relations with China. I shall try to clear up this confusion later on. 


Types of Response 


Many investigators have, of course, been aware of the variety of behaviours 
which are commonly called conformity, and have accordingly tried to distinguish 
between them. The most frequent distinction is that between private and public 
conformity. On a basis of statements by Lewin (43) and research by French (19), 
Festinger (15) has conceptualized this distinction. He summarizes the major points 
of a theory of compliant behaviour thus: ‘1. Public compliance without private 
acceptance will occur if the person in question is restrained from leaving the situa- 
tion and if there is a threat of punishment for noncompliance. 2. Public compliance 
with private acceptance will occur if there is a desire on the part of the person to 
remain in the existing relationship with those attempting to influence him.’ These 
generalizations are true for some people in some circumstances. Not for all, of 
course. It is easy enough to imagine a situation where public compliance without 
private acceptance occurs where one wishes to remain in the existing relation with 
those attempting to influence one. For example, a person may wish to remain on 
good terms with a friend. Just because of this wish he complies publicly with a 
statement by his friend, even though he privately regards it as unsound. 

This is, of course, not to say that the distinction between private and public 
acceptance is unimportant. On the contrary: it is of crucial significance. But its’ 
importance derives more from viewing it in conjunction with cathexis to the issue 
than in conjunction with group membership. Note, for example, the remarkable 
challenge to social psychologists offered by such historical episodes as that of the 
Marrano Jews in Spain who, for almost five centuries, maintained secret adherence 
to Judaism while publicly adhering to the Roman Catholic faith—a situation 
which, to say the least, gives us some perspective about the magnitude of the effects 
we are able to create experimentally. 

Another distinction made by Hoffman (26) between compulsive and realistic 
conformity has already been mentioned. Brodbeck and colleagues (9) also speak 
of two kinds of conformity: conformity to the individual’s standards and 
conformity to others. This distinction within the concept of conformity leads to a 
reductionism unsuitable for our purposes here, as suggested earlier in connection 
with Cooley’s ‘remote conformity’. 

More recently another type of distinction has been introduced, which is based 
on the realization that one and the same outcome of a social influence can be 
the result of a variety of processes. Kelley (33), for example, has developed a 
scheme to deal with the fact of resistance to efforts of persuasion. Using as an 
example Kendall and Wolf’s (39) ingenious analysis of resistance to the message 
in the Mr Biggot’s cartoon series, he has suggested that resistance can come about 
through distortion or misunderstanding of content, through cognitive restructuring 
(in line with Asch’s position in his discussion of the suggestion literature), or 
through changing interpretations of the inducing agent or his social prestige. 

When the phenomenon to be explained is not resistance but conformity several 
authors have also distinguished separate processes. Asch speaks of conformity to 
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a rule, either because a person is convinced that the rule is right, or because it 
is the thing that everybody does, or because it is dangerous not to observe that 
rule. Kelman (36) has elaborated on three processes which he calls internalization, 
identification, and compliance. In an earlier paper I (30) have distinguished four 
processes, three of which correspond to Asch’s and Kelman’s distinctions: con- 
sentience, roughly corresponding to Asch’s conviction and Kelman’s internaliza- 
tion; conformance, corresponding to Asch’s ‘what-everybody-does’ and Kelman’s 
identification ; compliance, corresponding to Asch’s ‘it-is-dangerous-not-to-conform’ 
and Kelman’s identical term. The fourth, convergence, is a sort of strategy an 
individual uses in going along for the sake of other related consequences. 

All three authors have made it clear that the distinctions between these pro- 
cesses are necessary for understanding the different meaning of conformity 
behaviour. Kelman and Jahoda have stated that the consequences of conformity 
vary for each process, as do the conditions under which they can be changed. 


Ill. CONFORMITY AND INDEPENDENCE: 
A COMPLEX CRITERION 


In the light of the foregoing remarks it must be obvious that I have some 
doubts whether the customary operational criterion by which independence is 
distinguished from conformity—agreement or disagreement with a presented 
opinion not previously held by the individual—is the best possible criterion in 
efforts to extend our knowledge in the area. This criterion is at the root of the 
confusion in the public debate on the subject. It has led only to partial under- 
standing, and, I believe, cannot stand up under logical or psychological scrutiny. 
I have tried to show that the inadequacy of the agreement criterion stems from the 
fact that one and the same position taken by different individuals can have com- 
pletely different meaning, that is, different antecedents, different contexts, and 
different consequences. If this is correct, the classification of persons according 
to this unidimensional criterion or the study of factors related to it must lead into 
a blind alley. Position-taking on an issue in which the individual has intellectual 
and emotional investment is psychologically so different a process from position- 
taking on an issue which is not so invested, that they must be assumed to manifest 
different regularities. If this is granted, then the first task, obviously, is to specify 
the dimensions which have to enter into a criterion distinguishing these different 
processes. 

Though I have particularly emphasized the investment in an issue, a relatively 
neglected aspect in research, the review of the literature makes it clear that at 
least two further dimensions need to be taken note of: the actual position 
arrived at by an individual under the impact of social influences, and a qualifica- 
tion of this position corresponding to the distinction between private and public 
opinion on the issue. 

Let us keep a concrete example in mind, say the position of people on the issue 
of capital punishment. Let us assume that, before some external influence is brought 
to bear, the people we are interested in all take the position implied in the law of 
the land that capital punishment is proper punishment for certain crimes. After 
some influence has been brought to bear on these people, some adhere to their 
old position, some have changed. What has happened ? 
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A combination of these three dimensions—dichotomized for purposes of 
simplicity—yields eight distinguishable processes, as follows: 


TYPES OF CONFORMITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


Initial investment in issue Yes lo 
Adoption of me position No Yes No Yes 
Private opinion differs pam was ato No | Yes| No | Yes; No | Yes| No | Yes 
etinesien of process . 7 a b c d e f} # h 


It remains to be seen whether these eight logical possibilities are also psycho- 
logical possibilities. Processes a-d occur in persons who have an emotional and 
intellectual investment in the issue of capital punishment. It had a place in their 
life space with some salience even before the campaign started. Process a designates 
a person who, though reached by the campaign, does not change his mind, and is 
at ease with himself about the final position he takes. This is independent dissent. 

Process 6 implies a person who adheres to his original position but feels less 
comfortable with it than he used to. Publicly he gives the impression of inde- 
pendence; but privately the influence process has undermined his stand. He experi- 
ences conflict. The non-yielders in the Asch experiment who continued to say 
what they saw but developed doubts about their eyesight are an example to the 
point. This position may be called undermined independence. 

Process c describes a person who changed his mind as a result of the pressures 
in the campaign. He emerges from the internal turmoil in which the realization 
that others disagree with him may have thrown him into a changed position with 
which he is again completely at ease. To make this plausible in the light of his 
investment in the issue we must assume that he has restructured the manner in 
which he sees the issue. For example, he may have thought about capital punish- 
ment in relation to the nature of the crime. Challenged by public pressure, he may 
have re-examined the arguments against capital punishment in relation to the 
punisher and the morality of society. Given investment in the issue, nothing but 
such a restructuring of the issue could result in a conflict-free change of mind. 
I suspect that Senator Cain? has undergone exactly this process in his recent change 
of opinion on the effects of the internal security procedures. This position may be 
termed independent consent. 

Process d implies taking a stand against one’s own conviction; there is no 
cathexis to the new position. Private opinion remains what it was. Galileo is the 
prime example for this sort of compliance. To undergo this process presupposes 
extremely strong pressures on a person, ordinarily severe threats. 

The next four positions are taken by persons for whom the issue of capital 
punishment was either very much on the periphery of their life space or never 
in it. Process e is one where such a person does not change his position, and does 


2. Senator Cain had originally supported the security measures, but in the course of investi- 
gating one or two cases among his own constituents he became convinced of their detrimental 
effect and changed his position on the issue. 

H 
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not feel any conflict about it. This position appears unreasonable. One would expect 
this type of behaviour in those who lack the essential ability to respond to external 
pressure, or in those who reject a stand just because it is demanded by others. Such 
people show compulsive resistance. 

Process f—no investment in the issue, no change, and conflict—is psychologically 
not immediately plausible within the present scheme. The process becomes con- 
ceivable if one enters into the complex relationship which other issues bear to the 
one under discussion. 

An ordinary American liberal may serve as an example. He has never given the 
matter much thought when he is reached by the Rosenberg campaign. He feels 
that an example should be set in view of what he regards as the overwhelming 
threat of communism. He may also think that the campaign has been organized 
by communists. Both these factors touch on issues in which he has considerable 
intellectual and emotional investment, but which are different from the issue of 
capital punishment. His apparent independence of efforts to get him to oppose 
capital punishment results from considerations related to other issues. A shift in 
frame of reference has occurred. His is expedient resistance. 

Process g may well be the most frequent one when there is no involvement 
with the issue, and the position is changed without creating conflict. It is a 
very reasonable type of behaviour which goes with a certain amount of trust in 
other people. This is conformity in the narrow sense of the word. These people 
may be involved with other persons rather than have investments in the issue 
under consideration. No strong influence is necessary to move them to another 
position. 

Finally, process A is again not immediately plausible. With little, if any, invest- 
ment the position is changed, but conflict results. A person sympathetic to com- 
munism may serve as an example in his attitude to the Rosenberg campaign. He 
gives in to pressures to change his opinion because of incidental special issues in the 
Rosenberg case. Here again a shift in the frame of reference occurs. He can see no 
particular reason to take a stand against capital punishment which he knows is 
used in communist countries. But he can see great advantage in using the counter- 
arguments in this particular case, for obvious reasons. Emotional and intellectual 
investment in his system of political beliefs makes it expedient to go along with 
social pressures. His agreement is expedient conformity. 

The empirical identification of these eight patterns will not be easy. But I cannot 
see a simpler scheme within which it makes sense to talk about political inde- 
pendence and conformity. It remains to be demonstrated through experimental 
work that our understanding of social influence processes will be advanced by the 
adoption of this multidimensional criterion. 

Let me briefly demonstrate the usefulness of thinking in these terms to clear 
the confusion about why commercial advertising is successful though the same 
methods fail in efforts to influence opinions on international relations. What 
happens, I believe, is that advertising campaigns concerned with heavily invested 
matters such as cosmetics, result in type c responses, independent consent. 
Women want to be beautiful. When confronted with a pressure to use X to soften 
their skin they deliberately decide to comply. Advertising campaigns concerned 
with matters in which people have little investment, such as international relations, 
result in type g responses, conformity. That is, people do not deliberately relate 
themselves to the issue. Everything goes that is suggested. The confusion arises 
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from the value judgement of the observer who understandably prefers independent 
consent to conformity. An additional point, often made implicitly in the literature, 
accounts for the difference in the two responses: it is apparently easier to reach 
persons in a public campaign on an issue in which they have emotional and 
intellectual investment than on one which is of no significance to them. Advertising 
campaigns on cosmetics are followed with intelligent interest; campaigns on inter- 
national problems are not. 
We now turn finally to the central question with which this paper started. 


IV. HOW IS INDEPENDENCE POSSIBLE? 


The scheme I have outlined defines eight distinguishable acts. It is in the nature 
of these definitions that one and the same person can perform any one of these 
acts, depending on the subject-matter with regard to which social influence pro- 
cesses are exercised and on the conditions under which this occurs. At this stage, 
then, it does not make sense to speak of independent persons; only of independent 
actions of a person. Even the term independent action may be a misleading over- 
simplification in view of the distinction made between independent dissent, inde- 
pendent consent, and undermined independence. 

To take actions rather than persons as the unit of study does certainly not 
imply an underrating of the personality factor in response to social influence pro- 
cesses. On the contrary. The concept of investment, or cathexis, is a personality 
concept, referring, as it does, to the habitual relationship to an idea or issue of a 
total personality, not just of his ego or conscious knowledge. 

Research on social influence processes resulting in one or the other of the 
eight types of action depends, then, on the possibility of identifying the three 
components of the multidimensional criterion we have established. Two of these 
components—position-taking and correspondence between private and public 
opinion—have often been used in research and do not present special difficulties. 
The identification of degrees of investment, however, is a major problem. It is 
necessary to develop methods which permit one to locate an issue in a person’s 
life space. 

The term ‘life space’ has become a shibboleth in social psychology. We all use 
it freely, but we know very little about it. It is mainly referred to as a boundary 
condition without much concern for its content and structure. Lewin has spoken 
of the growing differentiation of the life space from infancy both in terms of content 
and in terms of its time dimension. If we are to discover whether a given political 
or social issue is cathected for an individual we ought to investigate his life space 
before he is exposed to any influence, be that influence nothing more than the 
direct question by an interviewer with regard to the issue, a question which, of 
course, introduces the issue into the life space. With some such notion in mind, 
a number of studies concerned with independence and conformity in political and 
social matters have appropriately started the interview with general and open- 
ended questions. Thus the Stouffer study began with questions designed to find 
out what kind of things people worry about, and what problems they discussed 
with their friends. Stouffer found that communism, conformity, and civil liberties 
were mentioned spontaneously by only | per cent of the population. Similarly in a 
study of attitudes towards blacklisting in the entertainment industry (29), questions 
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about satisfactions and frustrations preceded questions about the topic proper. 
Here 6 per cent of the people interviewed mentioned blacklisting spontaneously. 
These techniques go undoubtedly in the right direction. But in both cases, I 
now feel uncertain whether the existence or the absence of investment can be 
safely inferred from this rather crude effort. First of all, existence of an issue in 
the life space does not necessarily imply emotional and intellectual investment; 
and second, not everything that is so invested will come out into the open in response 
to such questions. When it comes down to it, we do not know what people really 
care about; nor have we sharpened our methodological tools to find this out. 
Somewhere in the social science literature—but I cannot recall where—I remember 
a statement to the effect that the majority of people know only two activities which 
elicit total investment because they are immediately gratifying; ends in themselves, 
not means to an end: sex among adults and play among children. Whether or 
not this pessimistic view of the world is justified, I do not know. However, I have 
less doubt that ideas are a relatively rare occurrence as objects of investment, 


and, hence, that the conformity in political and social matters of our times is’ 


largely a result of lack of such investment. 

The difficulty in empirically identifying whether an issue is cathected by an 
individual lies largely in the fact that reasonably normal human beings do not 
invest all their emotional and intellectual energies in one object. Material things, 
human relations, other ideas, life itself can be cathected. The relationship of such 
diverse investments to each other needs to be explored empirically and broadly 
before more standardized measures of the degree of investment in an issue can 
be designed. At present, I can only speculate on the nature of measurable variables 
which may prove helpful in identifying investment in an issue. Two such variables 
come to mind: 1. the degree of compartmentalization or interconnectedness of 
factors in the life space, in other words, its spatial organization; and 2. the time- 
span of the life space with regard to the issue, in other words, its temporal organiza- 
tion. | am about to explore the usefulness of a free-association method, starting 
from the issue, with regard to both organizational principles. Here, | only want to 
add a remark about the time dimension of the life space. We know as an empirical 
generalization from research that the narrow present situation tends to dominate 
the life space for persons relatively free from neurosis. To be able to meet a current 
situation on its own terms, and not with the obsolete and infantile cathexes acquired 
in early life, is actually the goal of psychotherapy and one relatively clear distinction 
between neurosis and absence of neurosis. Yet Heinz Hartmann (23) speaks of 
another tendency in human behaviour: 


‘In stressing the importance of factors like anticipation, postponement of grati- 
fication, and the like, in the development of action, we at the same time give 
action its place in a general trend of human development, the trend toward a 
growing independence from the immediate impact of present stimuli, the inde- 
pendence from the “hic et nunc’’. This trend can also be described as one 
toward “internalization” . . . a process of inner regulations replaces the reactions 
and actions due to fear of the social environment.’ 


It is possible to think of this longer time-span of which Hartmann speaks as 
characteristic for behaviour with regard to cathected issues. For only to the extent 
that the scope of the life space extends beyond the physically given present situation 
can past experiences, absent reference groups, anticipations of consequences of 
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one’s actions, shifts in frame of reference, and other such factors support the 
position on a cathected issue. When the life space is dominated by the past to the 
exclusion of present and future, we have the inability to conform which early in 
this paper was deliberately excluded from consideration. When the present domin- 
ates to the exclusion of past and future, independent dissent will be unlikely, 
conformity the rule. When the time dimension of the life space is balanced between 
past, present, and future, independent action is most likely. 

Tentatively, then, | suggest that the interconnectedness of an issue with other 
matters in the life space, and the large time-span of the life space with regard to 
an issue should be regarded as criteria for investment. 

What does all this mean for research? As I see it, the first task is the develop- 
ment of methods for the identification of investment in an issue. If and when such 
methods are developed, the experiments on conformity in the literature must be 
repeated, replacing the unidimensional criterion with the more complex definition 
I have attempted. Doing so will, I am confident, increase our knowledge of social 


influence processes, and sharpen the diagnosis of what is now all too easily called 
an ‘age of conformity’. 
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Social Structure and Family Size’ 
YONINA TALMON-GARBER 





A. INTRODUCTION 





THE purpose of this paper? is a sociological analysis of norms pertaining to family 
size in Collective Settlements in Israel.3 

The average number of children in the Collectives was for years one of the 
lowest in the country. It was in fact below the level of replacement.‘ Fertility of 
families in the Collectives was somewhat lower than that of families of city dwellers 
engaged in higher urban occupations and much lower than fertility of families in 
Cooperative Settlements. Comparison of the average number of children per 
family of the more fertile origin groups clearly shows that fertility of such families 
in the Collectives was much lower than outside them. The Collective’s mode of 
life levelled down and standardized fertility norms of all families within it.5 

Examination of the data on the last 10 years or so® shows a rapid and con- 
siderable increase in fertility. Fertility in the Collectives is now higher than in 
towns. The upward trend seems to be cumulative and persistent and apparently 
cannot be viewed as just a temporary change typical of a post-war period.’ 

In this paper we shall not engage in a detailed statistical analysis of fertility in 
the Collectives. We shall take more or less for granted the reversal of trends and 


1. I wish to express my sincere thanks to Prof. Bachi and to Dr R. Gabriel for their advice and 
generous help. Prof. S. N. Eisenstadt and Prof. Y. Katz have read the manuscript of this paper. 
My thanks are due to them for their valuable comments. 

2. This paper is a summary of a part of a Research Report by Y. Talmon-Garber (24). 

3. The main features of Collective Settlement (Kvutzot or Kibutzim) are: common ownership 
of property, except for a few personal belongings, and communal organization of production and 
consumption. Members’ needs are provided for by communal institutions on an equalitarian 
basis. All income goes into the common treasury; each member gets only a very small annual 
aliowance for personal expenses. The community is run as a single economic unit and as a single 
household. Husband and wife have independent jobs. Main meals are taken in the communal 
dining-hall. In most Collectives, children live apart from their parents and siblings, and from their 
birth on they sleep, eat, and study in special children’s houses. Each age group leads its own life 
and has its autonomous arrangements. 

Collectives may vary in size from 40 to 50 members in a newly founded settlement to more than 
1,000 in larger and older ones. The founders of each Collective settle as a group. Additional 
groups and individuals join them afterwards. These groups are generally organized in youth 
movements and undergo training in longer established Collectives. 

Each settlement is governed by a general assembly, which is convened as a rule once a week; 
by a council; and by various committees. Each Collective is affiliated to one of the Federations of 
Collectives. 

4. In 1941-42 gross reproduction rate in the Collectives was 0:8 as compared to 1:12 for the 
country as a whole. See B. Z. Gill (8). 

5. For a detailed analysis of fertility differentials in this period, see R. Bachi (1, 2, 3); K. R. 
Gabriel (7); Y. Talmon-Garber (22). 

6. This trend is evident in a study conducted by Prof. R. Bachi in one of the Federations of 
Collectives. Results of this study will be published shortly. 

7. In 1953-54 gross reproduction rate in the Collectives was 1-75 as compared with the urban 
rate of 1-64. The gross rate for the population as a whole was 1:80. See B. Z. Gill (8). 
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. 


shall try to account for it by relating it to processes of social and ideological 
change. The main emphasis will be put on the analysis of the interrelation between 
the redefinition of ideological patterns and norms pertaining to family size on the 
one hand and major changes in the structural position of the family in the com- 
munity on the other. 


B. RESEARCH METHODS 


This paper is based on a research project conducted by the Department of 
Sociology of the Hebrew University in cooperation with one of the four Federations 
of Collectives.8 The design and methods of the project may be outlined briefly as 
follows: The sample was selected in two stages. In the first stage, a stratified sample 
was taken of all Collectives affiliated with the federation concerned; in the second 
stage we selected a stratified sample of respondents from all members of the 
settlements included in the research. The number of Collectives in our sample is 12, 
or one in six of the total. The number of respondents is 415, or one in four of all 
members of the Collectives included in the sample. 

In collecting our data we used a number of complementary research techniques: 

(i) A short questionnaire was sent to every member of all the Collectives in our 
sample. The questionnaire supplied us with basic information on all members in 
our sample. On the basis of this information we selected our stratified sample of 
respondents. 

(ii) The 415 members in this sample were subjected to a fairly long and intensive 
open-ended interview which lasted, on the average, about 10 hours. The main 
purpose of this interview was an elucidation of respondents’ attitudes and opinions 
concerning problems explored in our project. The response was on the whole very 

ood. 
. (iii) We interviewed repeatedly all holders of important public offices in the 
Collectives covered by our sample. In these interviews we did not concentrate on 
attitudes and ideology but on patterns of institutionalized behaviour. Each office- 
holder gave us full information about his special field of activities. 

(iv) The information obtained from the interviews with authorized representa- 
tives of the Collectives was supplemented and checked by recurring informal talks 
with volunteer participants. In each Collective we found many members who were 
intensely interested in our project and were prepared to devote to it much of their 
free time. These volunteers proved to be important links between us and the 
community as a whole and an invaluable source of inside information. 


8. The project was conducted by the Research Seminar of the Sociology Department of the 
Hebrew University. Mrs R. Bar-Joseph took an active part in the initial planning. Mr A. Etzioni 
assisted me in direction of the project in its first stage. The other main research assistants were: 
Mr E. Ron, Mr M. Sarell and Mr J. Sheffer. Mr M. Sarell took over from Mr Etzioni in the second 
stage. The main research assistants are now: Mr U. Avner, Miss B. Bonne, Mr E. Cohen, Miss 
R. Gutman, Miss T. Horowitz, Mr U. Hurwitz and Miss Z. Stup. Special thanks are due to 
Miss Stup and Miss Bonne who assisted me in summing up the material on the problems dealt 
with in this paper. I wish to thank all the research assistants and students who participated in our 

roject. 
. Gratitude is due to the members of the Collectives and to members of the Research Committee 
of the Federation for their cooperation and advice. 
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(v) The data obtained from the questionnaires and the various types of inter- 
view were examined and cautiously interpreted by direct observation. We did 
intensive and systematic field work in all the Collectives of our sample, spending an 
average of about 2 months in each of them. Some of our detailed hypotheses were 
subjected to further test by an additional period of intensive and focused field work 
in a sub-sample of 3 to 6 Collectives. 

(vi) Last but not least—we made extensive use of written materials such as 
detailed reports of general assemblies and committee meetings and of official 
publications issued either by individual Collectives or by the Federation. 

The main emphasis of our research lies on the study of modification of ideo- 
logical patterns. The open-ended interview that elucidates the opinions and attitudes 
of a representative sample of members is thus our most important source of data. 
It should, however, be stressed that the study of ideology is supplemented by the 
study of actual behaviour. Modifications of ideological patterns are examined 
against the background of major developments in the institutional sphere. The 
different tools of analysis reinforce, check, and counterbalance each other. 


C. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND HYPOTHESES 


It was stated in the introduction that the problem of regulation of births will be 
dealt with as one aspect of the interrelation between communal structure and 
family organization. Therefore we cannot treat our specific problem without first 
outlining the general framework of assumptions and hypotheses on which our 
study is based. 

The process of change in the Collectives may be described as a transition from 
‘Bund’ to ‘Commune’. The main characteristics of the Collectives of the Bund 
type are: 


(a) homogeneity. The Collectives were usually founded by nuclei of young and 
unattached individuals who shared a comparatively long period of social, 
ideological, and vocational training; 

(b) whole-hearted devotion to the common cause; 

(c) intense collective identification ; 

(d) spontaneous and informal primary group relations between all members. 


The main characteristics of the full-fledged Commune appear to be: 


(a) differentiation. The original homogeneity of the ‘Bund’ stage is disrupted 
by division of labour and by the establishment and growth of families. The 
commune is further differentiated by the crystallization of the various 
groups of settlers that join the core of founders of each community at 
different stages of its development. 

(b) redefinition and accommodation of collective values; 

(c) decline of the intensity of collective identification ; 

(d) formalization. 


The collectives of the ‘Commune’ type fall into sub-categories. For purposes of 


9. For lack of a betier term, we make use here of the term ‘Bund’, which was coined by the 
German sociologist Schmalenbach for similar purposes. 
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our analysis we will distinguish here between Federated and Unified Communes. 
Our main criterion for theses distinctions is the extent of amalgamation of the 
various groups of settlers in each commune. A Unified Commune is one in which 
the sub-groups have been assimilated and have lost their separate identity. A 
Federated Commune is an aggregate of distinctive sub-groups. Each group retains 
its identity and constitutes a semi-separate unit within the framework of the Col- 
lective. The members of each sub-group have a strong ‘we’-consciousness and a 
distinctive sub-culture. They will seldom have close contacts with members of sub- 
groups other than their own. 

It should be stressed that the Collectives do not fall into sharply differentiated 
types. In reality there is a continuum. Some Collectives approach one type, whereas 
others come closer to the opposite one. 

In what way does this process of structural differentiation affect the definition 
of family roles and the conception of the position of the family in the community ? 
Let us start our analysis with the assumption that there is a certain basic incom- 
patibility between intense collective identification and family solidarity. Joining a 
group of settlers entails a conscious and voluntary break with families of orienta- 
tion. The members of the Collectives agree voluntarily to subordinate their personal 
interests to the attainment of communal goals and to seek self-expression only 
through service to their community. The conception of an all-absorbing task 
dominates their life and defines every aspect of it. The absolute devotion to the 
realization of communal ideals gains precedence over kinship obligations. The 
intimate person-to-person relationship, the intense togetherness, the unity that 
permeates all contacts, become more significant than family loyalties. The cohesion 
of the new primary group and the identification with the common cause replace 
former family ties. Relatives who are not members of the Collectives are by defini- 
tion outsiders, almost strangers. It is felt that external ties should not be allowed to 
interfere with internal unity. 

The formation of families of procreation introduces an internal conflict. Strong 
emotional ties between husband and wife are liable to isolate them from other 
members. Birth of children establishes the family as a separate and permanent unit. 
Deep attachment to it may weaken the primary group characteristics of the Bund 
and disrupt its internal homogeneity and unity. The families may tend to become 
competing foci of intense emotional involvement and so infringe upon the devotion 
to the community. 

From the point of view of the Bund the family is a focus of centrifugal tend- 
encies. It fosters external ties outside the Collective and introduces an internal 
conflict of loyalties. 

Examination of our data on the Bund reveals the fundamental antagonism 
between the family and the Collective. Collective institutions replace the family and 
take over most of its functions. The Collectives evolve many ingenious devices in 
order to prevent the consolidation of the family as a distinct and independent unit. 

The transition from undifferentiated and extremely cohesive communities to 
more differentiated and less cohesive ones entails a considerable enhancement of 
the position of the family. The family regains some of its lost functions. It acquires 
more privacy and some independence. The Collective becomes more tolerant 
towards differentiation. By and by the family is allocated a place among other sub- 
groups. The appearance of a second generation introduces a gradual shift of 
emphasis from disruption of inter-generational ties to continuity. Children are 
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expected to settle in the Collective founded by their parents and continue their life- 
work there. The family of orientation is no longer an external and alien influence. 
Parents and children are members of one and the same Collective. They live in close 
proximity and share, at least to some extent, the same ideals. Identification with 
one’s family may thus reinforce identification with the Collective. 

The shift from discontinuity to continuity attenuates the tension between the 
family and the Collective, yet the rivalry does not disappear completely even at this 
stage. In so far as the family accepts the primacy of collective considerations, it may 
become a valuable ally. Inasmuch as it resents a subordinate position and disputes 
the authority of collective institutions, it is still a potential source of conflict and 
competition. 

To sum up—the process of transition from Bund to Commune entails a progressive 
‘emancipation’ of the family. The family may cooperate with the Collective and act as 
its ally. It may, on the other hand, vie for independence and compete with it in many 
important spheres. 

The process of institutionalization described here may be observed at two 
different levels: (a) in the development of the Collective movement as a whole; 
(b) in the internal development of every single Collective. The contrast between the 
fairly extreme anti-familism inherent in the Bund and the moderate familism 
emerging within the Commune manifests itself most clearly in the development 
of the Collective movement as a whole. Comparison of the initial stages of the 
inception of the movement with later stages shows a gradual yet far-reaching 
transformation.!0 The differences between types of Collective affiliated with the 
movement at present are bound to be less accentuated than the contrast between 
different stages of development of the movement. The ideology and patterns 
of organization evolved in longer-established Communes and upheld by the move- 
ment cannot fail to influence the ideology and patterns of organization of newly 
established Bunds. The movement as a whole is in a fairly advanced stage of 
institutionalization and affects at least to some extent every Collective affiliated 
with it. 

Processes of institutionalization of the collective movement entail no doubt a 
certain blurring of typological differentiation. Yet it seems improbable that the 
divergences will disappear completely. If our analysis of the relation of family and 
community is sound and adequate we should expect to find typological differentia- 
tion in spite of the levelling effect of external influences. We therefore may expect 
that Communes will be more familistic than Bunds. 

We turn now to the analysis of differences between the two sub-types of the 
Commune. Structural considerations, as well as analysis of our data, lead to the 
hypothesis that changes of family norms and behaviour are more prevalent in 
Unified than in Federated Communes. 

Federated Communes typically are aggregates of sub-groups and not so much 
of families. The sub-group is the focus of social relations. Members of each sub- 
group maintain numerous and close contacts with each other and identify with their 
group. Their identification with their sub-group is often much stronger than their 
identification with the Collective as a whole. Nevertheless it operates against the 
splitting up of the Collective into semi-closed and loosely connected family units. 
Friends are more important than relatives. The family is an integral part of the 


10. For an analysis of this change see Y. Talmon-Garber (23). 
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group. The stronger the cohesion of the sub-group, the more stubborn the opposi- 
tion to the familistic trend and the slower the process of change within it. 

Unified Collectives are basically aggregates of families. Husband and wife 
work in communal enterprises. They are in touch with communal institutions and 
use their services. They maintain friendly but not too close relations with a few 
other families. But relations within the family and with relatives have gained 
precedence over any relation with outsiders. There is a strong opposition to any 
encroachment on the family’s privacy and independence. The family unit gradually 
becomes the focus of social life. ‘Unified’ Communes are thus more familistic than 
‘Federated’ ones. 

Up to this point we have dealt with different types of Collective. We will deal 
now with internal family differentiation. The purpose of this analysis is the loca- 
tion of the main agents of familistic innovation within the family. Who initiates 
changes in this sphere? Who are more familistic—husbands or wives, first or second 
generation? 

Structural analysis and the examination of our data lead to the hypothesis that 
women are more familistic than men. The limitation of family functions has but 
little effect on the husband’s role. On the other hand, it entails a radical redefinition 
of the role of the wife and mother. The shrinking and curtailment of family duties 
mean in the case of women an almost complete transfer to ‘public’ employment. 
Former socialization and outside influences prevent a smooth and whole-hearted 
acceptance of this radical change. Another important factor operative in this pro- 
cess is a certain disappointment with the outcome of this change. A fairly clear-cut 
sex role differentiation has emerged in most Collectives in spite of the equalitarian 
ideology. Women are mainly concentrated in occupations closely allied to house- 
keeping, such as cooking, laundry service, nursery, and teaching. Quite a number of 
women feel that if they have to stick to traditional female roles they would rather 
perform them within the confines of their own homes than within the framework 
of specialized and comparatively large-scale communal institutions. Many of them 
crave for closer contact with their children and husbands. They retreat to their 
private sphere, are engrossed in family affairs, and become primarily members of 
their family. Women seem to be the main agents of the familistic trend and to initiate 
the changes in this sphere. 

Comparative analysis of the first and the second generation is yet another way of 
dealing with the initiation of change within the family. It should be stressed that we 
include in the category of second generation adult members who were born and 
reared in the Collectives or educated there from early childhood. Most members of 
the second generation in our sample are comparatively young and have reached 
adulthood not very long before. Most of them have only recently completed their 
education in Collective institutions. They are still under the influence of systematic 
indoctrination. They have not yet grown out of their age group and tend to partici- 
pate in its activities. It would seem that influences of recent socialization and 
integration in a cohesive sub-group counteract the familistic trend and that the 
second generation therefore will tend to be less familistic than the first generation. 

Comparison of members of the second generation with members of Bunds links 
the typological with the intra-family analysis. We attach considerable importance 
to this examination because it enables us to neutralize demographic factors that 
we could not isolate in the comparative analysis of Bund and Commune. Both 
groups of young members—second generation and members of Bunds—are almost 
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identical as to distribution according to both age and family status. Yet they are 
fundamentally different from the point of view of the analysis of the process of 
institutionalization. Joining the Collective movement entails in the case of members 
of Bunds an act of conscious decision and a break with families of orientation. 
Members of the second generation are born into their Collective and are expected to 
continue living there with their parents. They are in addition bound to be affected 
by the familistic trend emerging in their Collectives. We assume that these basic 
differences as to structural ‘perspective’ will emerge in spite of the similarities of the 
two groups as to age and family status. We expect the second generation to occupy 
an intermediate position between the first generation in the Commune and members 
of Bund. They will thus be less familistic than the first generation but considerably 
more familistic than members of the Bunds. 

The hypotheses set up here have been tested and more or less confirmed by 
examination of different aspects of family organization and ideology in the 
Collectives. We intend to re-examine them in the subsequent discussion of regula- 
tion of births. 


D. NORMS PERTAINING TO FAMILY SIZE!!! 


The different aspects of our problem were explored by means of questions set 
up in the interview guide and in the observation schedule. We shall now sum up the 
results of the inquiry for the sample as a whole and then proceed to substantiate 
our hypotheses by detailed comparative analysis. 

The first question was formulated as follows: ‘In your opinion, what should be 
the number of children per family in the Collective?’ It should be stressed that we 
aimed at isolating norms, not at ascertaining personal aspirations.!2 The respondent 
was asked to state what he considered to be the right and proper size of the family 
without necessarily referring to his personal plans in this respect. At the exploratory 
stage of our project we had included a question about personal aspirations but soon 
found out that it very often aroused discomfort and embarrassment. Many 
respondents altogether refused to answer it or soon switched over to discussion of 
the problem in general. As we were anxious not to strain the atmosphere in which 
the interviews were held, we abandoned exploration of aspirations and confined 
ourselves to isolating norms. 

The classification of answers to this question revealed a number of distinct 
normative patterns of ideal family size. 


(a) A small family pattern: one or two children (categories 1, 2); 

(b) A medium family pattern: three or four children (categories 3, 4, 3-4); 

(c) A large family pattern: five, six, or more children (categories 5, 6+, and 
‘the more—the better’). 


We thus find a continuum extending from the one-child family at one end, to 
the family desiring as many children as possible at the other. 


11. For a similar analysis, see Freedman, Goldberg, and Sharp (6). A full bibliography of 
articles and books dealing with this problem may be found in Westoff, Mishler, and Kelly (26). 

12. For an attempt to analyse personal aspirations and plans with respect to family size, see 
Groenman (10), Muhsam and Kiser (15), and Diels (5). 
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(d) Objection to establishing a general norm: ‘Should be decided by the couple 
concerned’. 

(e) ‘Don’t know’: failure to establish a general norm, either because of inability 
to reach any definite decision or because of lack of interest. 

(f) No information. 


TABLE 1 DISTRIBUTION OF ANSWERS PERTAINING TO NORMS OF FAMILY SIZE 
In percentages. N = 415 


Accepting a collective norm (d) Reject- 


(a) Small ing a (f) No 
Family (b) Medium Family —_(c) Large Family collective (e) Don’t —informa- 
1 2 3 4 3-4 5 6+ ++ norm know tion 
o2 35 20-4 168 10:8 6 12 168 9-6 5-0 8-0 
5:5 48-0 24-0 9-6 5-0 8-0 


This table shows that the small family pattern is referred to by only a very 
small percentage of the sample. Only one single respondent thought that there 
should be only one child per family. About half of the respondents opt for the 
medium, and about a quarter for the large, family pattern. Most of the latter 
object to any limitation of family size. A certain percentage of the sample do not 
mention any pattern, either because they are against fixing any general norm or 
because they are hesitant or uninterested. The pattern of the medium family pre- 
dominates. The pattern of the large family is much more common than the pattern 
of the small family and a little more common than refusal or failure to fix a 
general norm. 

We shall now proceed to examine the reasons proffered by the respondents 
when asked to explain their choice of a particular norm. 


E. IDEOLOGICAL PATTERNS 


Analysis of the reasons given for the preference of a certain norm of family 
size elucidates the considerations on which these norms are based. For the classi- 
fication of these considerations we used two basic cross-cutting criteria. On the 
one hand we distinguished between arguments in favour of limitation or expansion 
of family size. On the other hand we examined the context or orientation of the 
argument, that is whether it is collective-oriented, family-oriented or individual- 
oriented. 

In the category of collective-centred considerations, arguments were advanced 
in favour of limitation as well as of expansion. Family-centred considerations all 
tended towards expansion, whereas individual-centred considerations were, with 
very few exceptions, in favour of restriction. Four distinct ideological patterns 
emerge from this classification: (a) collective-oriented limitation; (b) collective- 
oriented expansion; (c) family-oriented expansion; (d) individual-oriented limitation. 

In the subsequent discussion it will be shown that the patterns of collective- 
centred and individual-centred limitation are based on diametrically opposed 
principles and that the pattern of collective-centred expansion is fundamentally 
different from the pattern of family-centred expansion. 
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In the following sections the four ideological patterns will be examined in 
detail. Each of these patterns emerges from a cluster of recurring and comple- 
mentary arguments that are interconnected and tend to appear together. The 
analysis of the patterns will often be illustrated by verbatim quotations of 
respondents’ answers. We will quote frequently repeated stereotypes as well as 
unusual but particularly apt and revealing formulations. 


THE PATTERN OF COLLECTIVE-ORIENTED LIMITATION 


Collective-oriented arguments for limitation of family size are rooted in both 
social and economic considerations. Most of these arguments refer to the first 
stages of development of the Collective. There are, however, a few collective- 
centred arguments favouring limitation that seem to be anchored in the structure 
and values of the Collective as such. 

Discussion of the social considerations for limitation of the number of children 
will take us back to the theoretical analysis of the position of the family in the 
Collective. Limitation of the number of children seems to be a manifestation of 
the general tendency to limit the functions of the family and prevent its consolida- 
tion as a semi-independent unit. Children are of crucial importance in this context 
because they are the main focus of a segregated family life in the Collectives. 
Marriage does not entail a redefinition of roles and a new division of labour. The 
personal ties that bind the spouses do not appear to be basically different from the 
ties that connect them with other members and do not cause a clearly perceptible 
cleavage between the couple and the rest of the community. The birth of children 
makes manifest the segregation and partial independence of the family. Though 
the functions of parents are limited, children, and especially small children, are 
very dependent on them. The mother participates actively in the care of her infants. 
Both parents look after their children in their free time. They share the nightly duty 
of putting them to bed in the children’s house. A core of specific family duties 
emerges, and by and by a flexible yet fairly fixed internal division of labour is 
developed. The continuity of the family is no longer exclusively dependent on the 
vicissitudes of the love relationship between the spouses. It is now more safely 
anchored in their common attachment to their children and in their joint responsi- 
bility for them. Thus birth of children plays a decisive role in the process of con- 
solidation of the family as a separate unit. Inasmuch as intensive collective 
identification disrupts family solidarity it seems also to curb the desire for children. 

Birth of children raises problems in the Collective for yet another reason. 
Collective ideology tended to disregard sex differentiation and set up a masculine 
image of the feminine role. The role model of both men and women requires 
wholehearted devotion to work in communal institutions and active participation 
in public activities. The emphasis put on activities outside the family orbit and 
the masculine role prototype would seem to prevent any intense identification 
with the specifically and typically feminine roles of wife and mother. 

Very few members are aware of the impact on fertility rates of tension between 
the family and the Collective. Only occasionally is the issue hinted at in remarks 
such as: ‘Families with children tend to keep themselves to themselves’; ‘Most 
parents are not as active as they used to be’; ‘Whether you admit it or not, the 
establishment of families at an early age and the birth of a number of children 
undermine the Collective. Without our noticing it the centre of gravity has shifted 
considerably.’ 

I 
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The quotations cited refer to the first stages of the development of the settle- 
ments. Once or twice we find a more general and more explicit formulation: 
‘Formation of large families is not compatible with our constant emphasis on 
participation in collective activities. Parents, especially mothers of a number of 
children, withdraw to their private sphere. They do not and cannot bother with 
communal affairs.’ 

Until now we have dealt with social considerations. Let us now examine the 
economic aspects of our problem. A high birth-rate is a liability to the Collective, 
especially so in the first stages of building up a productive economic enterprise. 
The percentage of women in newly established Collectives is relatively small 
(20 per cent to 30 per cent of the membership); almost all are young and get 
married at approximately the same time. Pregnant women are transferred to lighter 
tasks; breast-feeding mothers work only part time. Frequent births are liable to 
remove most of them from regular work and seriously disorganize work 
assignments. 

Large families affect the allocation of manpower in yet another way. The birth 
of children entails the transfer of workers to services and child care and the number 
of workers employed in productive work is significantly lowered. The same is true 
for the direction of capital and resources to unproductive goals. Economic stabiliza- 
tion of the Collectives depends to a large extent upon the willingness of the members 
to accept rather severe restrictions of the standard of living and invest as much as 
possible in expanding production. The standard of living of adults is flexible and 
can be drastically lowered for a comparatively long time. This is not so where 
children are concerned. Children, and especially infants, have indispensable needs 
which must be satisfied at all costs. The Collectives try to maintain a high standard 
of child care even in the most difficult circumstances. The building of children’s 
houses and of schools requires considerable basic capital investment. 

Children are an economic liability for yet another reason. The process of 
socialization and social maturation is a prolonged one in the Collectives. Standards 
of education and vocational training are comparatively high. All children are 
granted at least a secondary school education. They combine study and some work 
all through their school years but their work is of limited economic value and 
therefore it does not contribute much towards their maintenance. Assumption of 
full-time work is postponed at least till completion of army service. The Collective 
has to maintain the children until they reach full maturity. 

Respondents who referred to economic considerations in this context were 
aware of most of the problems mentioned here: ‘The Collective cannot afford to 
allow members to have large families—parents have to accept conditions as they 
are—we came here to build up our Collective in the midst of desert land and we 
have to stick to our job.’ “We will never get out of economic difficulties if most 
women are unable for years to do a full day’s work.’ ‘A lot of children means a 
lot of work and expenses for the Collective—we have to be careful.’ ‘Economic 
position determines the number of children the Collective can raise if we do not 
want to endanger its sound economic development and if we are to maintain the 
high standards of child care and education.’ ‘Families have to be fully aware of 
the economic position of their Collective and plan the number of children 
accordingly.’ 

The distribution of collective-oriented arguments in favour of restriction of the 
number of children is presented in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2  COLLECTIVE-ORIENTED RESTRICTION 


PATTERN 
Type of No. of 
consideration references % 
Economic 29 54 
Social 12 22 
Other 14 24 
Total 55 100 


Economic considerations are mentioned more than twice as often as social 
considerations. The social implications of restriction are latent and are noticed 
and commented upon only by a very limited number of particularly perceptive 
respondents. 

The overt legitimation of the ideology of collective-centred restriction rests 
mainly on economic considerations. 


THE PATTERN OF COLLECTIVE-ORIENTED EXPANSION 


Most collective-centred arguments in favour of restriction of number of children 
refer to Collectives in the first stages of their development. Most collective-centred 
arguments in favour of a high birth-rate refer to fully established and stable 
communities. 

The ideology dealt with here is based predominantly on considerations of 
demographic-ideological continuity and expansion. These considerations are closely 
connected with the proselytizing-expansionist spirit of the Collective movement. 
The movement views itself as an avant-garde of a future society; it hopes to set an 
example and to convert large sections of the Israeli society. As long as the main 
emphasis was put on ideological conversion and as long as reinforcements to the 
Collectives flowed mainly from youth movements and training centres, natural 
increase was of only secondary importance. 

The dwindling of external recruitment sources and the difficulties experienced 
by the Collectives in absorption of new immigrants have greatly enhanced the 
importance of natural increase as a means of ensuring continuity and growth. 
Emphasis has shifted from recruitment of volunteers from outside to expansion 
from within. Many respondents are fully aware of this reorientation and it was 
commented upon frequently. To quote just a few of these remarks: ‘A high birth- 
rate ensures the future of the Collective—only children guarantee stable growth 
and continuity.” ‘We must have many children—outside sources are drying up. 
The less reinforcement we get from outside the more important becomes the birth- 
rate. On this we ourselves can decide and are not dependent on others.’ ‘Bringing 
up as many children as possible should be regarded as one of the basic duties of 
the family in the Collective—we need a large reserve to ensure our future.’ 

A high birth-rate is also regarded as a national duty. For some respondents this 
duty is derived from the fate of the Jewish people: ‘So many of our people have 
been killed and massacred in the Diaspora—these losses must be made up.’ Some 
look at it from the point of view of the state: ‘The future of the state depends on 
it.” Occasionally all these arguments are linked together. The need for more children 
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is derived from the role the Collectives are to play within the state: ‘We need chil- 
dren not only to guarantee our own future; we must put part of our second genera- 
tion at the disposal of the state. The army, guidance of new immigrants, border 
settlements, youth movements—we will be able to participate in all that only if 
we have many children.’ Sometimes we felt as if we were listening to a kind of 
slogan: ‘Children? May they multiply! For the Collective, for the state, for the 
Jewish people!’ 

Respondents who recommend expansion differ radically from those who 
recommend restriction in their view of the position of the family in Collec- 
tives. The family is regarded as a major ally of the Collectives. The growth of the 
family helps a member to strike roots and feel at home: ‘The Collective becomes 
a real home, the place where my children were born.’ ‘A family with many children 
takes roots in the Collective; with each additional child the family becomes less 
mobile, less inclined to leave.” Many are convinced that a large family has educa- 
tional advantages over a small family and serves as a good preparation for member- 
ship in the Collective: ‘In a large family many antisocial traits are avoided. The 
children have to help each other whether they like it or not. Egoistical tendencies 
are thus weakened.” ‘The considerate, helpful member will grow up only in a 
large family.” 

What about the economic considerations that were so prominent in the pattern 
of collective-centred restriction ? Some economic considerations seem to be rooted 
in the structure of the Collective as such, notably those stemming from certain 
features of the organization of women’s work and from the long process of social- 
ization of children. It should be stressed, however, that most of these considerations 
lose at least part of their weight in long-established Collectives. The percentage of 
women in these Collectives rises and their age range is wider and more varied. The 
partial exemption of pregnant women and nursing mothers from full-time and/or 
hard work does not undermine work organization as much as in younger Collec- 
tives. With the diversification of economic structure it becomes easier to absorb 
them in lighter tasks. Well-established Collectives are better able to afford the 
expenses of child care and education. Even if they still struggle under economic 
difficulties, they very often feel that they must not jeopardize their long-range 
planning of size of families because of temporary economic pressures. There 
emerge some economic arguments in favour of large families. Most prominent 
amongst them is the need to prepare a labour-force reserve for the future: ‘We 
always suffer from shortage of labour. Large families mean workers, many workers, 
for the future.” The more economical use of educational facilities is also taken into 
account: ‘Children’s institutions come cheaper when they are used by more 
children.” ‘Our teachers teach half-empty classes. We do not make full use of 
existing facilities.’ ‘It is possible to build up efficient and well-organized children’s 
institutions only when there are many children and well-balanced age groups.’ 

Respondents who tend to collective-centred restriction usually confine them- 
selves to considerations of the interest of their Collective. Respondents who tend 
to collective-centred expansion very often reinforce their collective-oriented 
arguments with enumeration of the advantages that a large family enjoys in 
the Collective: ‘We have economic security—we need not be afraid of the 
future.’ ‘Our children are sure to get a good education, no matter how many 
they are.’ ‘Here one can raise a large family without giving up one’s occupation 
and without shutting oneself off from the community.’ ‘Only in a Collective 
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can one raise a large family without becoming completely enslaved to one’s 
children—communal institutions share the burden.’ Prominent among the advan- 
tages mentioned in this context is the relative freedom of movement of the parents: 
‘The evening is free for recreation and social activity—one is not tied down to 
one’s room.” ‘The birth of many children is not the end of everything. It is not 
necessarily a prolonged retreat. It is still possible to continue to study and to 
participate in the social life of the community.’ ‘It is not uncommon in our Collec- 
tive for either of the parents to attend various short courses outside the Collective 
or even to get long-term leave for advanced study.’ 

The comparatively frequent comment on the advantages enjoyed by the family 
in the Collective shows that the collective-oriented policy of expansion is viewed 
as compatible with the interests of the family. 

The distribution of references to collective-centred considerations in favour of 
large families is shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 COLLECTIVE-ORIENTED EXPANSION PATTERN 
Reference to No. of references 


(a) The state or the Jewish people 48 
(b) The Collective: 
(i) Ideological-social considerations 68 
(ii) Organizational-economic considerations 
(c) The reciprocal relations between the family 
and the Collective 


Total 175 


Reference to the Collective predominates. It is mentioned more frequently than 
the state, the Jewish people, or the family. Ideological-social considerations are 
more frequent than economic ones. 


THE PATTERN OF FAMILY-ORIENTED EXPANSION 


The collective-oriented pattern of expansion puts a premium on collective 
considerations. The interests of the family are of secondary importance and are 
brought up only inasmuch as they are conducive to the common good. The 
pattern dealt with here is family-centred. Collective considerations recede and dis- 
appear. The family is not seen in its reciprocal relationship to the Collective. It 
is treated as an independent and self-sufficient unit. The number of children is 
discussed only inasmuch as it affects the family. 

From our point of view, the most salient feature of this ideology is the consider- 
able importance attached to kinship ties: ‘One’s most constant and true friends 
are one’s brothers and sisters, nobody can take their place. Without relatives one 
is alone in the world.’ In many of the references to relatives there is either a covert 
or overt note of disappointment with interpersonal ties based on common member- 
ship and common ideals: ‘We used to think that the ties that bind us to our com- 
rades are much more significant and lasting. It turned out that you cannot rely 
on your fellow-members’; or ‘In the midst of intensive collective activity you often 
feel so alone, so insignificant. It is only in one’s family that one gets individual 
treatment and security—we must strengthen the family as much as possible.’ 
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The fear of loneliness and isolation is an oft-recurring theme and it is one of 
the main reasons given for the high value attached to kinship: ‘A large family is a 
safeguard against loneliness. It keeps parents from getting old before their time. 
The parents will not remain alone, their children will always be around them.’ 
Quite a number of respondents referred to the possibility of losing children in war 
activities as a reason for recommending big families: ‘Constant insecurity on the 
borders will probably be our lot for many years to come. One must always reckon 
with the possibility of losing a son in battle. The future of the family may be 
shattered and destroyed for ever. When there are other children one gets over the 
loss—one has a hold left on life.” Some mention the extinction of their families 
in Europe: ‘I am the only one of our family who survived the massacre. I owe it 
to my family to rear many children and save it from extinction. Children give you 
a hold on life. You cease to be so lonely.’ 

Children become a major source of happiness and satisfaction. Many respond- 
ents point out that children contribute to a richer and more varied family life: ‘I 
am all for large families. There is nothing more satisfying and more enjoyable.’ 
‘A lot of children, big, small, babies, of both sexes—every additional child rejuven- 
ates the family.’ “There is nothing better and more worth-while than children— 
a large family is a real family—a self-contained world.’ Many respondents 
feel that children have a stabilizing effect on the family: ‘The parents have a 
common responsibility. Many children are the best safeguard against family 
instability.’ 

Last but not least come educational considerations. The collective-centred 
expansion pattern emphasized preparation for communal life. In the present 
category the comments are confined to the sphere of family life: ‘Children take care 
of each other, they have suitable company within the family and it is easier to 
cope with them. They get used to helping one another and become less demanding 
towards their parents.’ ‘The bigger ones help the small ones. The older children 
will develop a sense of duty and loyalty and the younger ones will have more 
security.’ 

How does the family-centred expansion pattern affect the evaluation of collec- 
tive organization from the point of view of the large family ? Respondents who tend 
to collective-centred expansion emphasize the advantages. Respondents who tend 
to family-centred expansion have a more critical evaluation of the Collective in 
this respect. They mention some of the advantages but are fully aware of all the 
difficulties. One of the main complaints against collective organization in this 
respect is the difficulty of combining engagement in full-time work by both parents 
with the duties of bringing up a large family: “The mother comes home completely 
worn out from long hours of work in communal institutions and finds her fiat full 
of children clamouring for her care and attention—the burden is very heavy.’ 
Even more numerous are the complaints against the splitting up into age groups and 
the limitation of contacts with children: ‘The separation of children of different 
ages makes things very difficult. You’ve got to run from one house to the other.’ 
‘Each child lives in another group, each age group has its own arrangements, its 
own problems, its own schedule. There is no integrated care of all children and it’s 
difficult to stay on top of everything.’ ‘The contact with the children is concen- 
trated in a few short hours. You’re literally being torn to pieces.’ “You pay for the 
free evening—the afternoon is hectic and full of tension.’ One of the respondents 
sums up: “The disadvantages of communal organization very often outweigh the 
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advantages. A large family carries a heavy load—but still—it is worth all the 
trouble!’ 

The distribution of family-centred arguments for expansion is as shown in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 FAMILY-ORIENTED EXPANSION PATTERN 


No. of 
Reference to references 


(a) Stability 25 
(b) Security against loneliness 20 
(c) Richer family life 25 
(d) Educational considerations 22 
(e) Other 13 


Total 105 


References are almost equally distributed among the four main categories. 


THE PATTERN OF INDIVIDUAL-ORIENTED LIMITATION 


All ideological patterns described and analysed up to this point are rooted in 
a sense of duty and commitment to a more comprehensive social unit—towards 
the Jewish people, towards the state, towards the Collective, or towards one’s 
family. The pattern of individual-oriented limitation is self-centred. The wish for 
a comfortable life, for leisure, for unhampered personal development, predomin- 
ates. Children are a welcome addition only in so far as they do not unduly restrict 
the freedom of their parents and do not prevent them from leading their own lives. 
Their number should be limited accordingly. The self-interest of the parents comes 
first. However, restriction is also recommended for the sake of the children. The 
main consideration is the undisturbed personal development of each member of 
the family. With a difference of emphasis and relative weight, we find here many 
of the arguments that serve as a rationale for the ideology of family limitation in 
western middle-class families.!3 

Respondents who tend to an individual-centred ideology of limitation are very 
often on the defensive: ‘I am in favour of a small family; I know that the Collective 
needs more children but nothing can convince me that it is one’s duty to bring 
children into the world for the public good. That is one’s own business; one has 
a right to live one’s own life.’ Collective organization minimizes the effect that the 
number of children has on continuity of work and on standard of living. Considera- 
tions concerning vocational training, continuity of work in one’s vocation, and 
career-advancement are rarely mentioned. References to apprehension concerning 
the possible lowering of the standard of living appear more often but are not very 
frequent either: ‘A large number of children will make it necessary to lower the 
standard of living—we’ve suffered enough.’ ‘A large number of children means a 


13. See P. K. Whelpton and C, V. Kiser (27). A more systematic attempt to deal with the 
problem of family limitation will be found in E. G. Mishler and C. F. Westoff (14). See also 
A. Myrdal (16) and H. M. Jolles (11). An interesting and perceptive analysis of the emergence of 
a pattern of individual-oriented restriction in a primitive society will be found in D. M. Schneider 
(20). 
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heavy economic burden—we can’t afford that, it’s time we had it a bit easier.’ 
The main concern of individual-oriented respondents is the standard of living and 
not the sound economic development of the Collective. 

The desire for convenience and the wish for more leisure are important elements 
in the ideology of limitation: ‘A large number of children make life difficult for 
the parents—the burden is too heavy.” ‘Parents of large families are like beasts of 
burden—they haven't got time for anything else.’ ‘I want something out of life 
besides children—it makes one stupid; one is tied down, one hasn’t time to have 
some fun or rest.’ It is often pointed out that the combination of work and family 
life imposes a necessary limitation on the number of children: ‘One’s wrung out 
by one’s work and doesn’t feel like messing about with a lot of kids in the 
afternoon.’ ‘One has a right to some peace and quiet. A family where both parents 
work must be limited.’ 

The effect of the number of children on the balance of relations in the family 
is another aspect of our problem. Very few are aware that in a large family the 
centre of gravity necessarily shifts from the relations between husband and wife 
to their relations to their children. We found only a limited number of short yet 
penetrating comments: ‘Many children affect the relation between husband and 
wife. The children slowly gain the centre of the stage and the husband is neglected.’ 
‘A woman should be a wife to her husband, not only the mother of his children.’ 

The focus of the spouse-centred small family is the love relationship of husband 
and wife; it puts, therefore, great emphasis on the preservation of the youthful 
appearance of the wife by methodical beauty care. It is significant that in the 
Collectives considerations of beauty are hardly mentioned at all. It seems that the 
masculine role prototype still operates against an overt reference to cultivation of 
feminine charm. 

We found a surprising amount of preoccupation with considerations of health. 
Health reasons feature in fact most prominently among the arguments against a 
large family. It is often taken for granted that ‘Too many births have a very bad 
effect on the health of the mother.’ Sometimes the tone and wording of the argu- 
ment suggest that reasons of health are used as a camouflage for considerations of 
preservation of a youthful appearance. ‘Frequent births ruin the woman completely 
—they affect her health.’ ‘The woman becomes like a child-bearing machine— 
nothing is left of her. It’s very bad for her health.’ Since cultivation of beauty is 
not quite acceptable and is usually met with ridicule, respondents prefer to put 
forward a ‘safer’ and more legitimate argument, thus conferring a sort of objective 
legitimation on considerations of personal appearance and convenience. 

Recommendation of the small family pattern for the sake of the children is 
based on two arguments. Least mentioned in this context is the demand for the 
highest possible standards of education: ‘A large number of children lowers the 
standard of education.’ ‘Better have fewer children and educate them properly.” 

Reference to the needs of children for individualized care and attention is 
frequent. This seems to be of particular importance to many parents: ‘A child 
needs personal care; it’s impossible to give him individual attention in a family 
burdened with many children.’ Undivided attention and love of the parents is often 
regarded as an indispensable antidote to collective education. The child spends 
the greater part of his life in the age group of his peers. He is required to share 
with his peers almost everything he has. Every child has the same right to attention. 
Only the parents belong to the child—and to him only. Only within his family 
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does he cease to be one of many and not have to compete with others. Parents 
are often afraid that a large number of siblings will encroach upon the right of 
the child to be the centre of attention: ‘The child has always to share things with 
other children; he shouldn’t have to compete with many others even while he is 
with his parents.’ ‘They get so little personal attention in their group. We try to 
make good this deficiency. It would ve almost impossible in a large family.’ 

Limitation of the number of children is sometimes linked in demographic 
literature with an uncertain outlook for the future and with grave insecurity.!4 
It is perhaps significant that pessimistic arguments are very rare here. Only one 
of our respondents sounded a sad note of anxiety and insecurity, saying: “Ours is 
an unstable world, cruel and essentially bad—we bring creatures into the world 
who are destined to be lonely and unhappy. We can’t do without them, but we 

«must at least refrain from having many children.’ It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that this type of argument was hardly touched on by anybody else. An 
‘atmosphere of optimism and hope prevailed throughout the interviews. 

A last question remains to be asked—how does this pattern affect the evaluation 
of collective organization from the point of view of the family? Respondents who 
tend to individual-centred limitation are on the whole critical of the Collective in 
this respect. They feel that engagement in full-time work by both parents and the 
task of trying to make up for the lack of individual attention in collective education 
impose a limitation on the number of children: ‘Even a small family has its diffi- 
culties here,’ says one of them. 

The distribution of individual-oriented arguments in favour of limitation 
according to the main criteria of classification mentioned above is shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 _— INDIVIDUAL-ORIENTED LIMITATION PATTERN 


No. of 

Reference to references % 

1. Relationship between spouses 4 4 

2. Beauty 1 1 
3. Health 22 20 
4. Convenience 20 18 
5. Leisure and recreation 10 9 
6. Standard of living 10 9 
7. Vocational training and career 3 3 
8. Individual care of children 20 18 
9. Opportunity for better education 10 9 
10. Other 10 9 
Total 110 100 


Reference to the interests of the spouses is much more frequent than reference 
to the interests of the children. The individual-oriented pattern in the Collective 
is mainly based on considerations of the health and the convenience of parents on 
the one hand, and of individual care for children on the other. 


14. On an attempt to account in this way for decrease of fertility of Jewish families in certain 
European countries, see R. Bachi (1). 
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Let us now recapitulate our discussion by comparing the ideological patterns 
with respect to the differential evaluation of the position of the family inherent in 
each of them. In the pattern of collective-oriented limitation the Collective reigns 
supreme. The Collective regards the family as a potential rival and limits its inde- 
pendent activities; the family accepts its subordinate position and limits its size 
for the sake of the Collective. The pattern of collective-oriented expansion is also 
based on the primacy of collective considerations, but instead of a competitor the 
family here becomes a major ally. Identification with the family supports identifica- 
tion with the Collective; the family actively helps the Collective to ensure its 
continuity and growth. The family adopts the goals of the Collective as its own. 
It expands in order to strengthen the Collective and to ensure its future. The 
pattern of family-oriented expansion is family-centred. Collective considerations 
become secondary. The family is considered mainly as an independent and self- 
sufficient unit. Kinship ties become paramount to the ties between co-members. 
The individual-oriented pattern of limitation is individual-centred. The undisturbed 
personal development of each member of the family is the main consideration. 

The ideological viewpoint influences the evaluation of collective institutions. 
Respondents who tend to collective-oriented limitation are hardly aware of the 
problems of a large family. Respondents who tend to collective-oriented expansion 
emphasize the advantages that the large family enjoys in the Collective. Respond- 
ents who tend to family-oriented expansion are aware of both advantages and 
disadvantages. Individual-oriented limitation sharpens awareness of disadvantages. 
Perception and evaluation of objective conditions are thus directly affected by 
ideological perspective. 

The distribution of references to the four ideological patterns is as follows: 


TABLE 6 __ DISTRIBUTION OF IDEOLOGICAL 


PATTERNS 
(N=445) 
Collective-oriented Limitation 12 
Collective-oriented Expansion 39 
Family-oriented Expansion 24 
Individual-oriented Limitation 25 
Total 100 


The table indicates that the ideology of collective-oriented limitation is on the 
decline. The collective-oriented expansion pattern is the most prevalent. Individual- 
oriented limitation is referred to slightly more often than family-oriented expansion. 
The ideology of expansion of family size is at present much stronger than the 
ideology of limitation. Reference to a comprehensive social unit such as the Collec- 
tive or the comprehensive society is more prevalent than reference to the family 
or to the individual. 
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F. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


So far we have presented the findings for the sample as a whole. We are now 
able to turn to comparative analysis. The hypotheses set up in the theoretical 
introduction to this paper will be tested by examination of typological and intra- 
family differentiation. 


TYPOLOGICAL DIFFERENTIATION 

Theoretical considerations as well as examination of other indices of the 
familistic trend have led us to the hypotheses that Bunds are less familistic than 
Communes and that federated Communes are less familistic than unified Com- 
munes. The preceding discussion supplied two main indices of ‘familism’: (i) 


advocacy of extension of family size; (ii) reference to the family-oriented ideo- 
logical pattern. 


Let us first examine the distribution of norms pertaining to family size. 


TABLE 7 NORMS PERTAINING TO FAMILY SIZE IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF COLLECTIVE 


in percentages 


(d) Rejecting 


Types of (a) Small (b) Medium (c) Large a collective (e) Don’t — (f) No 

Collective Family Family Family norm know _ information Total 
Bunds 

(N=45) 18 37 4 6 26 9 100 
Federated 

Communes 

(N= 105) 13 46 12 11 6 12 100 
Unified 

Communes 

(N = 193) -— 47 37 7 2 . 100 


The pattern of the medium family predominates in all three types of Collective. 
It is somewhat more prevalent in the Communes than in the Collectives of the 
Bund type. Very few respondents in the Bunds refer to the pattern of the Jarge 
family. This pattern is much more current in unified than in federated Communes. 
Reference to the small family pattern occurs more often in Bunds than in federated 
Communes. It disappears completely in unified Communes. Failure to establish a 
general norm because of inability to reach a definite decision or because of lack of 
interest is much more common in Bunds than in Communes. 

The medium family pattern is recommended by a comparatively high percentage 
of the respondents in the three types of Collective and seems to be gaining accept- 
ance in all of them. There are considerable differences, however, among the three 
types as to the balance between reference to the small family pattern, to the large 
family pattern, and to the category indicated by ‘don’t know’. In the Collective 
of the Bund type the pattern of the small family is more prevalent than the pattern 
of the large family. About a quarter of the respondents were either hesitant or 
uninterested in the problem. In the federated Communes references to the large 
family appear about as often as references to the small family while in unified 
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Communes the pattern of the small family has disappeared and more than a third 
of the respondents opt for the large family. 

These differences are all in line with our hypotheses. The advocacy of expansion 
of family size is most frequent in unified Communes; next in this respect come 
federated Communes. It is least frequent in the Bunds. 

A pronounced typological differentiation emerges from the comparative analysis 
of ideological patterns. 


TABLE 8 IDEOLOGICAL PATTERNS 
in percentages 
Federated Unified 

Bund Communes Communes 

Pattern (N=40) (N= 135) (N= 193) 
Collective-oriented Limitation 40 21 3 
Collective-oriented Expansion 35 45 43 
Family-oriented Expansion 7 15 32 
Individual-oriented Limitation 18 19 22 
Total 100 100 100 


The collective-oriented limitation pattern predominates in the Collectives of the 
Bund type. It is less common in federated Communes and almost disappears in 
unified ones. The collective-oriented expansion pattern predominates in both types 
of Commune. It is the second important pattern in the Bunds. The family-oriented 
expansion pattern is of slight importance in the Bunds. It appears more often 
in federated Communes and is most common in unified ones. Differences in 
distribution of references to individual-oriented limitation are very small and are 
probably not significant. Examination of references to individual-oriented con- 
siderations in favour of limitation leads to the conclusion that differences between 
the three types of Collective in this respect is qualitative rather than quantitative. 
Members of the Bunds who refer to this pattern mention mainly considerations 
such as emphasis on relations between the spouses and leisure. These considera- 
tions are not incompatible with the collective-oriented limitation pattern. Reference 
to convenience, health, and individualized treatment of the children loom large 
in the Communes. 

For the pattern of individual-oriented limitation, the differences between the 
types of Collective in respect to the ideological patterns are significant and in line 
with our hypotheses. The Collective frame of reference is most prevalent in the 
Bunds. Next in this respect come the federated Communes. It is least common 
in the unified Communes. The familistic frame of reference and the tendency to 
expansion appear most often in unified Communes. Next in these respects come 
federated Communes. Both the familistic frame of reference and arguments in 
favour of expansion are least frequent in the Bunds. 


INTRA-FAMILY DIFFERENTIATION 


We start this analysis by examination of our hypothesis that women are more 
familistic than men. This hypothesis leads us to expect that the tendency to recom- 
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mend expansion of family size, and reference to the family-centred ideology, will 
be more prevalent among women than among men. 


TABLE 9 NORMS OF FAMILY SIZE 
in percentages 


(d) Rejecting 
(a) Small (b) Medium (c) Large acollective Don't No 


Family Shinai Family norm know information Total 
Men N= 226 8 44 30 8 4 6 100 
Women N= 189 5 51 16 14 6 8 100 


The medium family pattern predominates among both men and women. The 
large family pattern appears more frequently than the small family pattern. It is 
more common than objection to establishing a general norm. The balance between 
the different categories is the same among both sexes. Yet there emerges a number 
of small but interesting differences between them. Reference to the small family is 
somewhat more common among men than among women. Reference to the medium 
family occurs more often among women than among men. Reference to the /arge 
family is more common among men than among women. Objection to a general 
norm and indifference towards the issue are more common among women than 
among men. 

Preference for the medium family is thus more pronounced among women than 
among men. This is indicated by the relative number of references to the small, 
the medium, and the large family. It is significant that contrary to expectation 
support of the large family pattern is more prevalent among men than among 
women. The women who carry most of the burden of child-rearing and child care 
are more realistic in their discussion of the problem than the men. Most of them 
feel that it would be difficult to cope with a large number of children and that a 
family of 3-4 children is quite enough. 

The distribution of ideological patterns clearly shows that the stronger identi- 
fication of the women with their families is revealed not so much by recommenda- 
tion of maximum expansion of family size as by the reasons pone for their 
desire for children. 


TABLE 10 IDEOLOGICAL PATTERNS 
(percentages) 

Pattern Men (N=250) Women (N= 195) 
Collective-oriented Limitation 18 13 
Collective-oriented Expansion 48 28 
Family-oriented Expansion 10 34 
Individual-oriented Limitation 24 25 

Total 100 100 


The pattern of collective-oriented limitation is more common among men than 
among women, and the same holds true for the pattern of collective-oriented 
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expansion. The pattern of family-oriented expansion, on the other hand, is much 
more frequent among women than among men. There is no significant difference 
between men and women with regard to the pattern of individual-oriented limita- 
tion. Men are thus more collective-oriented while women are more family-oriented. 

Let us now turn to the examination of our hypotheses that the second generation 
will be more familistic than members of the Bunds and less familistic than the first 
generation. 


TABLE 11 NORMS OF FAMILY SIZE 
(percentages) 
(d) Rejecting 
(a) Small (b) Medium (c) Large a collective Don't No 
Family Family Family norm know information Total 

Second 

Generation 

(N=37) - 47 40 5 5 3 100 
First 

Generation 

(N=241) 4 47 26 13 4 6 100 
Bund (N=45) 18 37 5 5 26 9 100 


The small family pattern is most prevalent in the Bunds. Few supporters of this 
pattern are to be found in the first generation and it disappears completely in the 
second generation. The medium family pattern predominates; it is more common 
among members of the first and second generations than in the Bunds. The /arge 
family pattern is more common in the second generation than in the first and 
considerably more prevalent than in the Bunds. Sizable differences emerge in the 
category designated ‘don’t know’. Very few members of either the first or the second 
generation had any difficulty in stating their opinion on the matter. More than a 
quarter of the respondents in the Bunds were either hesitant or uninterested in the 
problem. 

As was expected, members of the Bunds differ considerably from members of 
the second generation. Members of the second generation put the main emphasis 
on the medium and large family patterns. Members of the Bunds emphasize the 
medium and the small family patterns. Many of them are either hesitant or un- 
interested in the problem. Contrary to expectation, support of the large family 
pattern is more prevalent among the second than among the first generation. 
Comparative analysis of ideological patterns yields similar results: 


TABLE 12 IDEOLOGICAL PATTERNS 
(percentages) 
Collective Collective Family Individual 
Limitation Expansion —_ Expansion _ Limitation Total 


Second Generation 


(N=48) 2 45 32 21 100 
First Generation 
(N= 253) 1! 47 17 25 100 


Bunds (N=40) 40 35 7 18 100 
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The collective-oriented limitation pattern is most common in the Bunds. Next in 
this respect comes the first generation. This pattern has almost disappeared among 
the second generation. 


The collective-oriented expansion pattern predominates among first- and second- 
generation members; it is more prevalent among them than among members of 
the Bunds. The family-oriented expansion pattern is most prevalent among the 
second generation. The first generation comes next. It is of slight importance in 
the Bunds. Differences in respect to individual-oriented limitation are small and 
probably not significant. 

There is a considerable difference between the distribution of references in the 
second generation and in the Bunds. Members of the Bunds put the main emphasis 
on collective-oriented limitation and on collective-oriented expansion whereas 
second-generation members emphasize the collective-oriented and the family- 
oriented expansion patterns. The family-oriented expansion pattern is more 
common among the second than among the first generation. 

Comparative analysis has thus confirmed the first hypothesis: members of the 
first generation are in fact much more familistic than members of the Bunds. 
It has led to a refutation of the second hypothesis. The second generation is more 
familistic than the first generation. 

The hypothesis concerning the relation between the first and second generation 
has been tested and more or less confirmed in respect to all other indices of familism 
examined by our research. We will try to account for the results concerning regula- 
tion of births and norms of family size by further clarification of the ideological 
implications of our problem. 

The hypothesis that the second generation will occupy an intermediate position 
between the first generation and the Bund is based on the assumption that members 
of the second generation are under the influence of two forces pulling in opposite 
directions—the recent collective socialization and the identification with the age 
group on the one hand and the familistic trend emerging in their Collectives on 
the other. Educational institutions inculcate the non-familistic tenets of proclaimed 
ideology. The influence of collective socialization on the second generation is most 
marked in matters that are regarded as an integral part of collective ideology; it 
is less marked and sometimes even disappears completely in matters that are not 
explicitly dealt with and prohibited by it. The ideology of collective-oriented 
restriction was never formulated explicitly and was not made part of the officially 
proclaimed ideology of the collective movement. Hardly any trace of this ideology 
may be discerned in the attitudes of the second generation towards our problem. 

Moreover, the movement has come to regard the low birth-rate of the families 
in the Collectives with grave anxiety and has started a wide campaign for higher 
fertility. The pattern of collective-oriented expansion is in the process of becoming 
the accepted ideclogy. 

The unusually extreme familistic position of the second generation in matters 
pertaining to family planning is thus partly accounted for. Familism in this sphere 
is not curbed by ideological prohibitions. Moreover, it is by now anchored in the 
fully sanctioned collective-oriented ideology of expansion. It gains additional sup- 
port from widely accepted family-oriented considerations. 


Let us sum up our discussion. Comparative analysis has on the whole confirmed 
our hypotheses concerning typological differentiation. Certain features are common 
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to all Collectives: the medium family norm predominates in all three types of 
Collective; the pattern of collective-oriented expansion prevails in both federated 
and unified Communes; it ranks second in the Bunds. Typological differentiation 
is not accentuated but, by and large, it is consistently in line with our hypotheses. 

Comparative analysis has led to some modification of the hypothesis that 
women are more familistic than men. This hypothesis was confirmed by the distri- 
bution of ideological patterns. It was not substantiated by the distribution of 
norms of family size. The stronger identification of the women with the family is 
revealed less by their desire for a maximum number of children than by the reasons 
proffered for this desire. The contrast between men and women is not generally 
speaking very sharp. 

Detailed examination has refuted our hypothesis concerning the relation between 
the first and the second generation. The second generation was found to be more 
familistic than the first. We were able partly to account for this unexpected varia- 
tion by further clarification of the ideological implications of our problem. 

The hypothesis concerning the differential position of the,second generation 
and the Bunds was fully confirmed. These two groups of young members occupy 
diametrically opposite positions on the continuum. The difference between the two 
groups as to structural perspective emerges in spite of the similarity of distribution 
as to age and family status. 


CONCLUSION 


We set out to analyse the interrelation between the transformation of norms 
pertaining to regulation of births and processes of ideological and sociological 
change. We found that the norms pertaining to family size are anchored in more 
comprehensive ideological patterns and that variations in the balance between 
these distinct ideologies are correlated to variations in the structural position of 
the family in the community. 

So far we have dealt only with the Collectives. We should like to conclude this 
paper by pointing out some of the wider implications of our study. It appears that 
the analytical framework set up here may be used for the analysis of recent fertility 
trends in both West and East. One result of our study is of particular interest in 
this context. We found the tendency of family limitation at the two extremes of a 
continuum—in extreme collectivism at the one end and in extreme individualism 
at the other, whereas the tendency of family expansion was found to be anchored 
in moderate collectivism and in familism.!5 The desire for many children is thus 
rooted in the intent of the family to serve the community or in its wish to consoli- 
date its independent position. The shift from limitation of family size to expansion 
now occurring in Western countries may perhaps be interpreted as a shift from 
extreme individualism to moderate familism. It may be regarded as a valuable 
index of the stabilization and consolidation of the family unit in Western society.16 

The far-reaching transformation of the policy of family-planning in the U.S.S.R. 
should apparently be interpreted in a different way. The shift from a policy of 





15. Examination of such trends, which are most pronounced in middle-class families, may be 
found in Gille (9), Bjerke (4), Shryock, Siegel, and Beagle (21), and Westoff (25). 
16. A similar hypothesis is hinted at in Parsons and Bales (17). 
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limitation of family size to an ingenious and highly publicized policy of expansion 
is primarily the outcome of the institutionalization of a revolutionary movement. 
The shift from intergenerational discontinuity to continuity and the development of 
the urge to demographic-ideological expansion seem to be the main factors opera- 
tive in this process.!7 The violent antifamilism of the extreme collectivist revolu- 
tionary phase gradually abates and disappears. It is superseded by a moderate 
collectivism that regards the family as a potential though somewhat dangerous 
ally and employs it for the attainment of collective goals. 

These suggestions were put forward with the purpose of demonstrating the 
applicability of our analytical scheme to the sociological study of demographic 
patterns in other societies. We venture to suggest that a comparative examination 
of the distribution of ideological patterns pertaining to regulation of births and 
a detailed comparative analysis of the components of each pattern in different 
societies may shed further light on the interrelation between family and society. 
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Status Congruency and Interpersonal Conflict 
in Decision-Making Groups’ 
RALPH V. EXLINE AND ROBERT C. ZILLER 





THIS paper reports a study of the relationship between congruency or incon- 
gruency of position on two status dimensions (ability and voting power) and the 
nature of interpersonal conflict in discussion groups. It is hypothesized that status 
incongruency leads to processes of status equilibration which will be characterized 
by interpersonal conflict within the group. Also presented are data on the relative 
productivity of status-congruent and status-incongruent groups. 

The literature of social psychology provides many examples of interest in the 
effects of interpersonal conflict upon group structure and organization. At the turn 
of the century the sociologist Simmel (16) suggested that interpersonal conflict is 
part of a dynamic that draws some people into and forces others out of groups, 
while more recently Krech and Crutchfield (14) postulated that such conflict has a 
disruptive effect upon stable group structures. Without questioning the validity of 
the above statements, we suggest that the converse may also hold, i.e. factors lead- 
ing to instability in group structures may also bring about interpersonal conflict 
in groups. 

One source of instability in group structures is suggested by the status-equilibra- 
tion hypothesis which grew out of Benoit-Smullyan’s consideration of interrelations 
among various status dimensions (5). According to this hypothesis, when status is 
defined as one’s position relative to others in a given dimension, status conversion 
processes tend to cause different types of status to reach a common level, i.e. to 
equilibrate in such a way that there is a tendency *. . . for a man’s position in the 
economic hierarchy to match his position in the hierarchy of prestige’ (5, p. 160). 
In Benoit-Smullyan’s description of this phenomenon there seems to be the 
implicit assumption that men will strive to equilibrate their overall status in terms 
of the dimension on which they have the highest status.2 Indeed, Fenchel et al. (8) 
made explicit use of the foregoing assumption in using the equilibration hypothesis 
to predict in which of several reference groups an individual would try to raise his 
status on a single dimension. 

The investigators propose that status equilibration, as described above, will 
help to explain how the development of certain instabilities in group structure leads 
to conflict among group members. The argument is developed as follows: several 
dimensions on which status can be assigned are usually present in groups. Multiple 
bases for evaluating status increase the probable occurrence of incongruencies of 


1. The authors wish to express their thanks to Mrs E. J. Cain and to R. D. Behringer who, 
respectively, assisted in the collection and statistical analysis of data. 

2. Thus he writes (5, p. 160) *. . . the customary and legal barriers of the ancien régime prevented 
the prospering bourgeoisie from achieving a position in the political and prestige hierarchies 
which would be in line with their economic status . . . there existed psychological and social 
forces working toward status equilibrium . . . Unless men expected power and prestige to accord 
with wealth there would be no frustration involved in a disequilibrated status structure.’ 
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status within the group. Status-incongruent individuals will in turn attempt to 
stabilize (equilibrate) their overall status} in terms of the dimensions on which 
they enjoy the highest relative position. When the salient dimensions are relevant 
to the amount of influence one can exert upon the direction of a group’s locomotion, 
incongruency leading to status equilibration has the effect of creating mutually 
exclusive goals for group members. In such cases one’s overall status often depends 
on improving one’s own standing at the expense of others on one dimension, while 
at the same time maintaining one’s standing on other dimensions in the face of 
equilibration attempts by others. Assuming that group members do not willingly 
relinquish their potential ability to influence group locomotion, it is hypothesized 
that status equilibration will, in the circumstances described above, lead to con- 
flict among group members. 

To establish the conditions necessary to test this hypothesis, groups of subjects 
were given two decision-making tasks, which permitted manipulation of status 
congruency and measurement of interpersonal conflict. Status congruency was 
manipulated through instructions designed to create the perception that a subject 
was either congruent or incongruent in status on (a) ability to carry out the task 
successfully, and (b) voting power. These were assumed to be pertinent to group 
decision. 

Measurement of interpersonal conflict is undoubtedly affected by population 
norms concerning the manifestation of conflict. In a population of college students, 
a strong friendship norm (4) may inhibit open conflict. In addition, experimentally 
induced interpersonal conflict will probably take intellectual rather than physical 
forms. Three forms of such conflict suggest themselves: (a) simultaneous attempts 
to exert direct control over the locomotion of the group through giving suggestion, 
opinion, and orientation to others; (b) attempts to prevent others from influencing 
group locomotion by witholding approval from, or disagreeing with, their sugges- 
tions; (c) attempts to belittle others’ accomplishments. 

Interpersonal conflict also may be inferred from the affective products of group 
interaction. By assuming that conflict will adversely affect both the congeniality of 
the group’s ‘atmosphere’ and individuals’ feelings of satisfaction with the group, 
amount of conflict may be estimated from reports of observers and participants. 

In terms of these considerations, the following hypotheses were formulated. 
Incongruent-status groups, compared to congruent groups, will display the follow- 
ing characteristics: (a) more competition among members in attempts to control 
group decision-making by giving suggestion, opinion, and orientation to others. 
(b) Less overt agreement and more overt disagreement with suggestions of others. 
(c) Less recognition of the value of others’ contributions. (d) Less congenial group 
atmosphere. (e) A more critical and less approving view of the group in which they 
work. 

Relationships between status congruency and group productivity are not 
theoretically clear-cut. The greater interpersonal conflict assumed to characterize 
incongruent groups may increase their productivity by increasing the range of ideas 
brought to bear on a problem (19). On the other hand, the rivalry assumed to 
characterize such conflict may divert attention to personal instead of task-oriented 
problems (2, 3), while the assumed greater congeniality of congruent groups may 


3. Status in this sense is comparable to that which Linton (15) terms ‘the status’ of an individual, 
i.e. the sum of all the statuses that he occupies in a group. 
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facilitate awareness of the task-oriented contributions of other group members (6). 
In view of our inability to weigh the above factors we present no hypotheses con- 
cerning the relative productivity of groups characterized by different degrees of 
status congruency. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Sixty women were recruited from several sections of a course in educational 
psychology. Groups of three, homogencous as to general intellectual abilities, were 
formed by drawing group members from the same quartile of the American College 
Examination. Effects of previous acquaintance were minimized by drawing group 
members from different class sections. The twenty groups thus formed were assigned 
to one of four status-congruency treatments so as to ensure that each treatment 
contained the same number of groups in any given ACE quartile. 


Procedure 


Subjects were brought into a room equipped with one-way mirror and facilities 
for recording. They were told that the purpose of the study was to observe group 
decision-making in order to help groups make better decisions. They were shown 
the equipment and then seated equidistant from one another around a hexagonal 
table, an arrangement designed so that no one would appear to be an obvious 
‘head’. Instructions designed to create different conditions of status congruency 
were presented. Observations were made while the subjects worked on two group 


tasks. Upon completing these tasks they filled out a questionnaire. Finally, the 
experimenter explained the experimental procedure and answered questions. 


Status-Congruency Treatments 


Congruency of status position within a group was made visible by assigning 
group members to the same relative position on one dimension (e.g. ability) as 
they held on the other dimension (power). Status incongruency was introduced by 
making an individual’s relative position on one dimension visibly different from 
that on the other. The procedures used to create these states are described below. 


Status Congruency. Figure 1 shows that two varieties of status-congruency groups 
were created. Groups in cell I were congruent and hierarchical, while those in cell 
IV were congruent and non-hierarchical. 

Hierarchical groups were created by informing subjects that they varied in 
ability to accomplish the assigned tasks and that they were assigned a vote worth 
three, two, or one points in direct relation to their ability. (The voting procedure 
was presented as a mechanism to be used to facilitate decision-making in case of 
disagreement.) The relative degrees of ability and voting power were signified by 
placement of symbols A (most capable and vote of three) through C (least capable 
and vote of one), in full view of all subjects. Although symbols were randomly 
assigned, subjects were told that placement was based on scores made on those 
freshmen entrance exams which had predictive value for the assigned tasks. 

Non-hierarchical groups were created by informing subjects that they were 
equal in ability and that each had one vote. The symbols A, B, and C were explained 
as facilitating the work of the observers. 





= 
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FIGURE 1 HOMOGENEITY AND HETEROGENEITY OF STATUS 
STRUCTURES RESULTING FROM A TWO-DIMENSIONAL 
PLOT OF STATUS-CONGRUENCY INDUCTIONS 


Status congruency is created in cells I and IV; status 
incongruency in cells II and II. Numbers within cells 
represent ranks of persons on the indicated status 





dimension 
I II 
Status Dimension Vote Ability Vote Ability 
Status Structure Het. Het. Het. Homo. 
Person 
A 1 1 1 2 
B 2 2 2 2 | 
Cc 3 3 | 3 2 
| 1 | IV 
Status Dimension Vote Ability | Vote Ability 
Status Structure Homo. Het. | Homo. Homo. 
Person 
A 2 1 2 2 
B 2 2 2 2 
Cc 2 3 2 2 


Status incongruency. Two kinds of status-incongruent groups were created. 
Groups hierarchical as to voting power and incongruent as to ability status (II) 
were created by informing subjects that they were equal in ability but that symbols 
A, B, and C, represented a vote worth three, two, and one points, respectively. 
Groups hierarchical as to ability but incongruent as to voting power (III) were 
created by informing subjects that the symbols A, B, and C signified high to low 
ability (as in I) and that each subject had one vote (as in IV). 


Group Tasks 

Two group-decision tasks were selected. The first task required that subjects 
reach agreement as to which six of fifteen considerations would be most pertinent 
to the question of whether movies or television would be the more useful audio- 
visual educational aid. Subjects studied an example, then indicated how well they 
expected the group would do on the task. They were then given thirty minutes to 
discuss the problem, and were instructed to turn in only one answer sheet for the 
group. The second task required them to observe an 18” x 24” card on which several 
thousand dots were scattered in no discernible pattern. Following a five-second 
exposure, subjects reported their estimates on a slip of paper. The slips were 
collected and subjects were given twenty minutes in which to reach a group 
decision as to the correct number of dots on the card. After the group’s decision 
had been arrived at, each subject was given a fresh slip of paper on which she 
reported her final personal estimate. 


Measures of Interpersonal Conflict 
We have already discussed various forms that interpersonal conflict might 
take in this setting. Operational definitions of such forms are listed below. 
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Competition for Control over Group Locomotion. Competition is defined as being 
inversely proportional to an Index of Group-Steering Role Differentiation. This 
index, based on an analysis of each subject’s participation, was obtained as follows: 
(a) group discussion was coded by Bales’s interaction process analysis (2); (b) the 
percentage of each group member’s activity that fell into the categories of giving 
suggestion, opinion, and orientation was determined; (c) the difference between 
such percentage scores of the two individuals proportionally most active in these 
categories served as the index for that group. The size of the index score indicates 
the degree to which the person most active in this area devoted a greater proportion 
of her own acts to these categories than did the next most active member. 

The rationale underlying the above measure of conflict is suggested by the work 
of Bales and his associates (2, 3), who have identified the activity of giving sugges- 
tion, opinion, and orientation with the role of one who provides both ideas and 
guidance to a discussion group. Thus we expect more individuals to attempt to 
play this role (in terms of the locus of their own efforts) in groups where rivalry is 
more pronounced. 


Blocking Others’ Locomotion toward Positions of Group Influence. Blocking is 
defined as being inversely related to the number of agreements (granting or with- 
holding approval) and directly related to the number of disagreements (negative 
sanctions) observed per minute of discussion. 


Derogation of Others’ Activities. Derogation is defined as the extent to which a 
rater improves his own position relative to others when indicating his perceptions 
of the ability of group members before and after group discussion. Prior to hearing 
the instructions, subjects had no reason to expect differences in ability, and, in fact, 
groups were composed of subjects roughly equal in ability. In treatments where the 
individual expectations violated this reality (I and III), it was assumed that a 
derogatory attitude would interfere with realistic appraisal of the abilities of a 
person supposed to be inferior to oneself. In treatments where the induced expecta- 
tions did not violate this reality (II and IV), it was assumed that a derogatory 
attitude would equally inhibit any perception of gain in ability relative to self. In 
each case, one who held a derogatory attitude toward others was expected to fer- 
ceive less gain in another’s ability relative to his own. 


Congeniality of Group Discussion. The congeniality of the group’s atmosphere is 
defined by observer ratings. Observers based ratings on voice tones, postural 
attitudes, and facial expressions. Every 30 seconds observers recorded the subjects’ 
behaviour as warm and outgoing; cordial, but less outgoing; reserved and formal; 
or cold, sarcastic, and hostile. At the end of each session the observers rated the 
congeniality of each member along a nine-point scale. These ratings, summed and 
averaged over all group members, provided an index of the congeniality of the 
group’s atmosphere. 


Satisfaction with the Group Experience. Satisfaction is defined as the subjects’ 
agreement with statements about aspects of their group’s process and about 
various attributes of other group members. 


4. This definition is based on the assumption that to agree with the ideas of another facilitates 
his movement toward a position of influence in the group. 
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Measures of Group Productivity 

Group productivity is defined as the number of correct alternatives selected in 
the Movie-TV task, and the discrepancy between the group’s decision and the 
correct number of dots on the dot card. 


RESULTS 


Effectiveness of Inductions 

Effective induction of status congruency depended upon whether or not the 
subjects perceived that status hierarchies existed in their group. Two kinds of 
evidence are presented in support of the conclusion that such perceptions existed, 
and were consonant with the congruency treatments. 

First, data from a questionnaire item concerning pre-discussion expectations of 
the existence of unequal influence relationships show that the mean number of 
unequal influence relationships perceived by each member is directly proportional 
to the number of unequal status pairs (A-B, A-C, B-C) created by the congruency 
instructions. Means of 2-00, 1-91, and -92 (F=5-94, significant at the -05 level for 
2 and 45 degrees of freedom) were recorded for treatments where instructions 
created hierarchies on both dimensions, one dimension, or no dimensions, 
respectively. 


TABLE 1 MEAN INDEX OF EXPECTATION OF 
GROUP PERFORMANCE CATEGORIZED 
BY STATUS POSITION AND INDUCED 
STATUS STRUCTURE 


Status Position® 


‘ ; A B C 
Status Induction* x? x x 
Two status hierarchies (1) 62. 5-2 5-0 
Voting hierarchy ~ (ID) 5:8 5:8 5-2 
Ability hierarchy (LID) 5-6 52 5-2 


a. In IV instructions were designed to inhibit the perception of status 
hierarchies. Data from these groups are thus not pertinent to this analysis. * 

b. N=5 for each position. 

c. 3 3 analysis of variance resulted in significant F only for Position. 
Mean square 1:50 and -42 for Position and Error respectively. F= 3-57, ° 
d.f.=2 and 36, p < -05. 


Additional evidence of the effectiveness of the instructions is shown in Table 1. 
The data reflect the subject’s prediscussion expectation concerning the degree of 
success to be enjoyed by her group. These ratings, ranging from 1 (expect the group 
to do better than only | per cent of comparable groups) to 7 (better than 90 per 
cent of comparable groups), are directly proportional to the degree of status 
assigned by the instructions to the position. Moreover this finding, which was 
Statistically significant for position in the overall analysis, appears to be more 
pronounced in groups where positions were congruent over both status dimensions 
than in those where a hierarchy existed on only one dimension while positions were 
equal on the other. Harvey (12) has shown that high status is directly related to 
high levels of personal aspiration, and Gerard (9) has shown that unequivocal 
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expectations lead to greater certainty concerning predictions of one’s own per- 
formance. We suggest that expectations of group performance reflect the attitude 
each person held toward his own future performance, and that these data provide 
additional validation of the status-congruency inductions. 


Tests of Hypotheses 


Data relevant to the hypotheses concerning status striving within congruent 
and incongruent groups are given in Tables 2-6, while data on group productivity 
are given in Tables 7 and 8. In general, hypotheses were tested by a 2 x 2 analysis- 
of-variance design. Hierarchical arrangements of authority and ability con- 
stituted two effects, but the interaction term was of primary interest since it was 
equivalent to the effect of status congruency. The nature of data used to test 
hypothesis (c), however, required the use of Chi-Square. 


Hypothesis (a). The Index of Group-Steering Role Differentiation listed in 
Table 2 and the analysis of variance in Table 3 show that, in congruent as compared 
to incongruent groups, there was a slight but significantly greater tendency for 
some one member of the group to concentrate her activities in the group-steering 
categories.5 


TABLE 2 MEAN RATINGS BY OBSERVERS OF INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT IN DECISION- 
MAKING GROUPS CATEGORIZED AS TO STATUS CONGRUENCY 


(Each mean based on 15 cases) 


Status Induction 
Congruency Incongruency 
Behaviour Rated I IV. ll iil 


Index of Group-Steering Role*.” Differentiation ; 

(Bales Categories 4, 5, 6) 10-27 6°59 4:34 
No. Positive Remarks ay Minute* of Discussion 

(Bales Categories 1, 2, 3) 1-34 1-08 “80 
No. Negative Remarks per Minute* of Discussion “35 . “35 

(Bales Categories 10, 12) 
Congeniality of Group—Task 1 7:07 6°87 5-67 
Congeniality of Group—Task 2 8-27 7-00 6°13 
Motivation of Group—Task 1 : - 8:27 8:33 7-40 
Motivation of Group—Task 2 8:33 7°80 5:27 


Bales’s Interaction Process Analysis used to gather data on Task 1! only. 
b. °% transformed by Arc Sine method for analysis. 1 added to each score to remove zero discrepancy. 


To the extent that the data represent less competition for a group-steering role 
on the part of members of congruent groups, we may infer support for hypothesis 
(a). The data suggest that status congruency permits a ‘greater degree of role 
differentiation within the group. 


5. Tests of significance of data collected according to Bales’s interaction process analysis are 
complicated by a lack of independence when more than one category of activity is used to compare 
the effect of different status congruency. Although we assume that the effect of dependence was 
restricted by comparing previously selected categories which comprised only a portion of the total, 
Strodtbeck and Mann (17) suggest that these comparisons are analogous to viewing interrelated 
data from different perspectives, 
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TABLE 3 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OBSERVER RATINGS OF 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT BEHAVIORS IN STATUS-CONGRUENT/INCONGRUENT 


DECISION-MAKING GROUPS 


Mean 








Source of 
Behaviour Rated Variance Square F* 
Voting 4-98 n.s 
Index of Group Steering Ability 34:24 n.s. 
Congruency” 55-43 5-90* 
Voting ‘26 n.s 
Positive Remarks Ability ‘23 n.s. 
Congruency 2:18 7-03* 
Voting “24 n.s. 
Negative Remarks Ability “Ol n.s. 
Congruency ‘02 “18 
Voting “82 n.s. 
Congeniality Task 1 Ability ‘Ol n.s. 
Congruency 30:82 16-82*** 
Voting 3:27 n.s. 
Congeniality Task 2 Ability 9-60 n.s. 
Congruency 26°67 8:18* 
Voting 2:82 n.s. 
Motivation Task 1 Ability 2-02 n.s. 
Congruency 3-75 1°54 
Voting 40-02 n.s.° 
Motivation Task 2 Ability 18-15 n.s. 
Congruency 30°82 19-02** 


a. Groups-within-variance used as error term; d.f.=1 and 16. 
b. Congruency = the interaction (Vote x Ability). 
c. Interaction used to test main effects. 


*=O05>p 
** —.0l>p 
#** — .OO1>p 


Hypothesis (b-1). Tables 2 and 3 indicate that mean number of positive remarks per 
minute of discussion is significantly greater in the groups characterized by status 
congruency.® These differences, while slight, are in the direction predicted in hypo- 
thesis (b-1), and are interpreted as lending support to the general hypothesis that 
attitudes of rivalry are more likely to exist in groups characterized by status 
incongruency. 


Hypothesis (b-2). From Tables 2 and 3 we see that no significant differences in the 
number of negative remarks per minute were recorded for the different status con- 
gruencies. The data provide no support for the hypothesis that negative reactions 
are more typical of groups characterized by status incongruency. 


6. Subjects in congruent groups also rated others as significantly more helpful than did those 
in incongruent groups (see item 8, Table 6). A distribution-free test of analysis of variance (18) 
used to correct for heterogeneous variance, resulted in a Chi-Square significant for congruency 
(x*=4-20, 0S>p>-01, d.f. 1) but not for voting and ability effects (y*=-80 and 0-00 re- 


spectively). 
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Hypothesis (c). Data bearing on the tendency to belittle another’s accomplishments 
are recorded in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 FREQUENCY AND NATURE OF CHANGE IN 
PERCEPTION OF OTHERS’ INFLUENCE AND ABILITY 
WITH REFERENCE TO SELF 


Status Others’ No Others’ 
Induction Gain Change Loss 


Influence Question 
Congruent 
I 6 
IV 14 
Incongruent 2bas"* 
II 9 
Ik ° 12 


Ability Question 
Congruent 
I 13 
IV 17 
Incongruent 
Il 8 
Il 2 8 


* Significant at -05 level. 
** Significant at -O1 level. 
Note: Totals differ because not all Ss completed the question. (Each person was supposed 
to compare himself with each of the others.) 


The subject’s two estimates of her own and another’s ability and influence were 
categorized according to whether others were estimated to have gained, lost, or 
remained the same relative to the estimator. The Chi-Square test indicated that the 
distributions over treatments of the changes in estimates were significantly different 
from chance for comparisons of both ability and influence. In groups characterized 
by status congruency, proportionally fewer individuals perceived other group 
members as losing ground, while proportionally more of them perceived others as 
gaining ground on both measures. However, the application of the Chi-Square test 
to data obtained by pooling subjects in the two kinds of congruent and the two 
kinds of incongruent group, indicates that the disproportionality noted above is 
significant beyond the -05 level only in the case of judgements of ability. (Chi- 
Square =9-996; -01>p for 2 d.f.) In the case of shifts in the perception of relative 
influence, the Chi-Square of 3-946 reached significance between the -10and -20 levels 
of confidence. 

Although these results partially confirm hypothesis (c), further examination of 
Table 4 indicates that groups also differed within the congruency and incongruency 
categories. The general tendency of subjects in groups given treatment IV (no 
hierarchy) was to see little change in the influence or ability of others relative to 
themselves; although shifts that did occur appeared to favor the perception that 
others improved in ability as compared to the perceiver. Subjects in groups given 
treatment I (two hierarchies, congruent) almost never lowered their estimate of 
others’ relative influence or ability, and, indeed, showed a decided tendency to 
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revise their estimate of others upward. A very large proportion of subjects in groups 
given treatment II (voting hierarchy, incongruent) showed a tendency to down- 
grade others’ influence and ability relative to themselves, less frequently perceiving 
another as increasing in stature relative to oneself. It is interesting to note that the 
tendency to derogate others was much greater on the question that would appear to 
be more relevant to the basis on which one perceived oneself as standing in an 
hierarchical relationship to others. Thus derogation was more frequent when the 
question was one of influence rather than of ability for groups in treatment II; 
whereas the reverse was true for groups in treatment III. 


Hypothesis (d). The mean ratings of the congeniality of the groups categorized by 
status congruency are listed in Table 2, the results of the analysis of variance in 
Table 3. 

Two observers, one of whom had no knowledge of the predicted relationship 
between the variables or the design of the study, rated the motivation and con- 
geniality of the group members. Correlations between the two sets of observer- 
ratings ranged from -66 to -88. In order to eliminate bias that might have been 
introduced through knowledge of the predicted relationships, the ratings reported 
in Table 2 were restricted to those of the naive observer. 

In both tasks, subjects in status-congruent groups were rated as more congenial 
and more highly motivated than were subjects in status-incongruent groups. From 
Table 3 we see that the F for interaction (congruency) is significant beyond the -05 
level on both tasks for congeniality ratings, and on the second task for ratings of 
motivation. Ratings of motivation were obtained to determine whether congeniality 
reflected mere horseplay, or was concomitant with serious problem-solving activity. 
The results strongly suggest that congeniality reflects sincere motivation to work. 


Hypothesis (e-1). Satisfaction scores are listed in Table 5. Two sub-scores developed 
from an item intercorrelation are listed in Table 6. One score expresses approval of 
work partners, the other signifies criticism of them. 


TABLE 5 MEAN RATINGS® OF 10 POST-DECISION QUESTIONS MADE BY SS IN 
DIFFERENT STATUS-CONGRUENCY CATEGORIES 


(Each mean based on 15 ratings) 


Status Induction 


Item Congruency Incongruency 
Description I IV i lil 
1. Opinion given consideration 7:27 7:87 7:33 7:53 
2. Unified group 6°73 7:80 7:33 7:73 
3. Others’ ideas highest quality 6°87 6:27 6°30 6°53 
4. Others extremely pleasant 7:97 7-70 7-60 7:87 
5. Others too critical” 7:30 7-63 7-40 8-13 
6. Others too persistent” 6-93 123 6:90 6-77 
7. Others too pretentious” 7:37 6:97 7-00 8:73 
8. Others help work together 6:90 6°93 6°10 6°16 
9. Others are leaders 6:23 6:27 5-63 5:53 
10. Continue with group 8-13 7:80 7-60 6°73 
a. All ratings made on 9-point scale: | = strongly disagree, 9 = strongly agree. 
b. Converted to make all scores comparable in direction, i.e. high score = positive feeling. 
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TABLE 6 MEAN DERIVED RATING® OF ‘APPROVAL’ AND 
‘CRITICISM’ OF OTHERS MADE BY SS IN DIFFERENT 
STATUS-CONGRUENCY CATEGORIES 
(‘Approval’ and ‘Criticism’ obtained by combining 
intercorrelated items) 


Status Induction 
Congruency Incongruency 
Derived Score ll lil 


‘Approval’ (8, 9, 10) 2: , 48-82 48-02 
“Criticism’ (5, 6, 7) , ¥ 48-27 51-40 


a. Means based on ratings normalized by ‘T’ method. 


It is readily seen from Table 6 that subjects in incongruent groups were neither 
significantly more critical nor less accepting than were subjects in congruent groups. 
The data provide no clear-cut support for hypothesis (e-1) or (e-2).7 


TABLE 7 MEAN ACCURACY SCORES RECORDED ON TWO TASKS BY 
DECISION-MAKING GROUPS OF DIFFERENT 
STATUS CONGRUENCY 
(N=S for each Status Category) 


Status Induction 

Congruency Incongruency 
IV Il Ill 
X x x 


I 
x 


Task 1: Movie-TV Alternatives 
No. Correct Choices 3-60 5:00 3-40 
Task 2: Dot Decision 
Amount in error® 
(Post-Discussion Estimate) 9-54 7:86 10-22 
(Average of Pre-Discussion Individual 
Estimates) 10-05 10-77 10:96 


a. @ transformation was used to correct for heterogeneity of variance. 
Post Hoc Analyses 


Although we proposed no hypotheses concerning group productivity, the data 
reported in Tables 7 and 8 indicate that status-congruent groups erred significantly 
less in their decision as to the number of dots on the card,® and selected more, 


7. If, however, mean responses to items in Table 6 are ranked across congruency categories, 
high ranks occur in the congruency categories more often than expected by chance. Wilson’s (18) 
test applied to the pool of item-by-category rankings, results in a significant effect for congruency 
(x?=8-00, 01 >p>-001, d.f. 1) but not for the other two variables (voting = 3-60, ability = 3-60). 
The data are not consistent with the analysis of ‘approval’ and ‘criticism’ scores, hence difficult 
to interpret. 

8. The more accurate dot estimates reported by the status-congruency groups could be due to 
greater accuracy of pre-discussion estimates than to the effect of congruency upon the group- 
decision process. This view would imply that group decision consisted of some routine method of 
compromising differences, e.g. striking an average. Counter to this argument were observers’ 
impressions that groups showed high involvement; in addition there is evidence that no significant 
differences in the mean error of original estimates existed among the different status-congruency 
treatments (see Table 7). 
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though not significantly more, correct Movie-TV alternatives than did the in- 
congruent groups. Significantly more correct Movie-TV alternatives were selected 
by groups in which the voting hierarchy did not exist.9 


TABLE 8 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ACCURACY SCORES OF DECISION- 
MAKING GROUPS OF DIFFERENT STATUS CONGRUENCY 


Source of Mean 
Measure Variance Square Fe 
Correct Movie-TV Alternatives Voting 6:30 6:46* 
Ability ‘20 n.s. 
Congruency 1-70 n.s. 
Error in Dot Estimation Voting 2-45 n.s. 
Post-Discussion Group Ability 31-25 n.s. 
Congruency 48-05 5:94* 
Mean Pre-Discussion Voting “004 N.S. 
Individual Estimate Ability 2-850 n.s. 
Congruency “133 03 
a. Groups within variance used as error term; d.f. = 1 and 16. 
* Significant at -05 level. 
DISCUSSION 


Significant differences in the incidence of interpersonal conflict were, without 
exception, associated with the predicted effects of status congruency. Of five 
hypotheses, three were confirmed in whole, one in part, and one not at all. In 
addition, groups characterized by status congruency performed better on one of 
the tasks, whereas groups whose members had equal votes did better on the other. 

These results tend to support the hypothesized relationship between status 
congruence and interpersonal conflict in decision-making groups. Since concerns 
over status appear to be closely related to concerns over power, these results will 
be discussed in terms of preferences for distribution of power, concern with power 
in relation to affective and substantive aspects of conflict, and factors affecting the 
group’s product. 

That our findings are related to a general status-influence phenomenon is 
suggested by data reported by Goffman (10). Goffman tested the hypothesis that 
consistency of status position over dimensions of occupation, education, and 
income is inversely related to preferences for change in the amount of influence on 


9. In one of the groups that received hierarchical congruency inductions (Cell I in Figure 1) 
there was observed a strong attempt on the part of the ‘C’ person to direct the group. This attempt 
was vigorously resisted by ‘A’, thus creating a situation where complete status incongruency may 
have obtained. In this group only one correct alternative was chosen. Were this group to be 
included with the status-incongruent groups, the mean number of correct alternatives reported by 
these groups would be 3-64 as compared to 4-67 for congruent groups (t=2:26; -05>p>-01).° 

The post hoc nature of this analysis does not encourage us to reject the possibility that different 
voting weights affected group productivity more than did status congruency. Nevertheless, status 
congruency may have had a greater effect upon productivity in the Movie-TV task than the 
original analysis would indicate. 
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social policy perceived to be exerted by Big Business, Labor Unions, and various 
Governmental units. He found that the predicted relationship was more pronounced 
for those in high-prestige occupations, and suggested that preference for upward 
mobility may have been an alternate reaction by inconsistents in the lower- 
prestige occupations. Within a face-to-face group, such as those used in this study, 
even upward mobility requires a different distribution of power in the group. The 
present investigators suggest that the effect of certain incongruencies of status 
within the small group lead members to work for different and mutually exclusive 
distributions of power, with the consequences for intra-group conflict reported in 
this paper. 

To consider interpersonal conflict in terms of concerns over the distribution 
of power points to implications for the conceptualization of conflict. Guetzkow 
and Gyr (11), for example, distinguish between affective and substantive conflict. 
Though they define substantive conflict as conflict rooted in the content of the 
task, e.g. resisting or disagreeing with a suggestion, it would seem that concerns 
over the distribution of power in a group could also manifest themselves in the 
form of resistance to, or disagreement with, suggestions or interpretations. To 
affirm that such conflict is devoid of affective elements, especially in those cases 
when group norms discourage overt expressions of emotionality, greatly limits the 
conception of affective conflict. On the other hand, disagreement is so often the 
product of rational, content-oriented mental processes that the incidence of 
disagreement by itself tells us little as to the affective or substantive nature of 
conflict. This discussion suggests that the use of the incidence of disagreement as a 
measure of interpersonal conflict is inappropriate unless disagreement can be 
shown to reflect affective rather than substantive conflict. As we were unable to 
make this distinction, it is difficult to interpret the meaning of our failure to confirm 
hypothesis (b-2); i.e. the hypothesis that disagreement would be greater in status- 
incongruent groups. 

We have suggested that status incongruency arouses concerns about power that 
lead to emotionally-based interpersonal conflict. Such a conception may explain 
why our data gave evidence of more congenial interpersonal relations and superior 
work performance in congruent groups, whereas Adams (1) found status con- 
gruency to be related to morale and friendship in air crews, but not to group task- 
performance. 

Adams suggested that his findings in regard to group productivity might 
have been due to the failure of his measure of status congruency (an index 
based on an average correlation of members’ ranks on nine dimensions such as 
age, rank, education, etc.) to tap the dimensions most relevant to the group’s 
effectiveness. In our study status dimensions are logically related to the bases for 
the distribution of power in group decision-making. Thus our results suggest that 
the relationship between status congruency and group productivity would more 
likely be found when group-status dimensions are relevant to the power structure 
of the task-environment. 

Our results may also reflect, on the group level, relations among affective con- 
flict, inhibition of affect, and performance which Horwitz (13) found in studying 
individual hostility. Horwitz assumes that hostility is a form of social control that 
one uses to manage those whose activities threaten to reduce one’s image of one’s 
own ‘legitimate’ social power. He reported data that indicated that inhibiting 
hostile behaviour led to deterioration of problem-solving ability. Loss of ability 
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was assumed to be due to the diversion of energy to the maintenance of defensive 
systems against the expression of hostility. Hostility is, by definition, a component 
of affective conflict, and status incongruency would appear to raise questions 
concerning the legitimacy of various group members’ influence attempts. If, then, 
affective conflict is more likely to occur in incongruent groups, and if the norms 
of the subject population inhibit the direct expression of such conflict, it is possible 
that both individuals and groups develop defense systems that prevent the full and 
efficient use of potential resources. 

The foregoing discussion implies that one’s perception of the ‘legitimacy’ of 
another’s attempts to exert influence is closely related to expectations held con- 
cerning the other’s behaviour as an occupant of a given position on a particular 
dimension of status. The results of this study strongly suggest that the degree of 
status congruency within groups will, by virtue of its effect upon expectations con- 
cerning role behaviours, affect group members’ perceptions of the psychological 
legitimacy of others’ influence attempts. The continued study of such role-oriented, 
structured variables promises to add to our knowledge of the operation of influence 
processes in small groups. Studies focused on age, sex, and leadership structures 
are already in process (7, 20). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To test the proposition that interpersonal conflict is more likely to occur in 
groups where members’ status positions are marked by incongruency on dimensions 
relevant to a group’s task-centered activity, twenty groups of three women each 
were assigned to one of two varieties of status congruency or incongruency and 
observed as they worked on two group tasks. 

Status-congruent groups were rated by observers as: (a) significantly more 
congenial in social-emotional atmosphere; (b) showing significantly more agree- 
ment with one another in discussion; (c) characterized by less overlap in the pro- 
portion of own activity coded as giving suggestion, opinion, orientation between 
the two persons proportionally most active in those areas. Members of congruent 
groups were also more likely to perceive others as gaining, and less likely to see 
them as losing, in ability (significant) and influence (not significant) relative to them- 
selves. The above data are interpreted as supporting the hypothesized relationship 
between status congruency and interpersonal conflict, and were discussed in terms 
of desires to change the distribution of power in social arrangements. 

Not supporting the hypothesized relationship were the findings that disagree- 
ment did not vary with status congruency, and that members of status-congruent 
groups rated their co-workers no more favorably and no less critically than did 
members of incongruent groups. It was suggested that these findings pointed to the 
desirability of differentiating the concept of interpersonal conflict into objective 
and affective components. 

Analysis of the accuracy of the groups’ decisions showed that status-congruent 
groups reported fewer, although not significantly fewer, errors in selecting the six 
most important of fifteen considerations bearing on a group decision, and erred 
significantly less in reaching a decision as to the correct number of dots on a 
briefly exposed stimulus card. Implications of status congruency for group pro- 
ductivity were discussed. 
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The Level-of-Aspiration Model A pplied 


to Occupational Preference 


IRVING E. ALEXANDER, LEE B. MACHT, AND 
BERTRAM P. KARON 





ONE of the simplest and most direct ways of dealing with the problem of how 
people choose goals was given by the Lewinian group in their concept of level of 
aspiration. These investigators postulated that what one chooses as a goal is a joint 
function of one’s estimated ability to reach that goal and the pleasure or satisfac- 
tion estimated to result from having achieved it. An excellent review of the concept 
and its history can be found in Lewin et al. (3). 

Despite its popularity as a concept amenable to experimental manipulation and 
Lewin’s (2) indication of its more general possibilities, there has been virtually no 
effort to extend the level-of-aspiration paradigm to studies of occupational pre- 
ference, although this is an area in which the choice of goals is the central problem.! 
While many theories have been offered to explain why people select particular 
occupations as desirable (see Roe, 6), few are as parsimonious and adaptable to 
experimentation as this product of field theory. 

The study reported here was designed to evaluate the level-of-aspiration model 
as a predictor of occupational preference. The particular manifestation of the 
model with which we shall deal is the resultant weighted valence theory of Escalona, 
described in detail in Lewin et a/. (3). In this scheme the subject is asked to estimate 
the degree of satisfaction and dissatisfaction which would result from achievement 
or failure in relation to various possible goals. In addition he is asked to estimate 
the probability of his achieving or failing to achieve success on these same goals. 
The information on degree of satisfaction and dissatisfaction is then weighted by 
the probabilities of success and failure and a single figure is derived to represent the 
strength of motivation related to each goal. The assumption is made that the goal 
with the highest resultant weighted valence will be the goal chosen when the subject 
is in a position to act. 


METHOD 


The level-of-aspiration measures were obtained by means of a paper-and-pencil 
task. The subject was given ten occupational groupings or ‘families’ as possible goal 
choices. These were: 1. Business, Commerce, Finance, and Industry; 2. Education; 
3. Entertainment; 4. Journalism and Writing; 5. Law, Government Service, and 
International Relations; 6. Religion; 7. Science and the Healing Arts; 8. Tech- 
nology, Planning, and Design; 9. the Arts; 10. the Military. For each occupational 


1. In only one case was the concept applied to the occupational field at all. Lurie (4) used the 
discrepancy between level of vocational aspiration and level of achievement to explain vocational 
adjustment. 
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family the subject was required to make judgements of his satisfaction with success, 
his dissatisfaction with failure, his probability of success, and his probability of 
failure. From these judgements his resultant weighted valence for each occupational 
grouping could be determined. These could then be correlated with the subject’s 
forced rankings of these occupation groups according to preference (‘ideal’ goals in 
the Lewinian sense) and with his rankings of his actual occupation intentions 
(‘action’ goals). 
The written instructions given the subject were as follows: 


A. Below you will find a list of occupational groupings. Your first task will be to 
assess your immediate impression of how success and failure in these fields would 
make you feel. Try to do this without attention to the reality of the situation. 

1. Imagine that you are now employed in an occupation in each of these 
groups and have been judged successful. Estimate in column (a) how pleased you 
would be, using a scale from 0 to 10. A score of 10 would indicate that you could 
not be more pleased; a score of 0 would mean you are completely indifferent to 
your success. Use the numbers between 0 and 10 to indicate your degree of pleasure. 

2. Now imagine that you were judged unsuccessful in each of these fields. 
Assess, in column (b), in the same fashion, your degree of displeasure on a ten- 
point scale. 


B. Now estimate your probability of success and of failure in the groups listed. 
Try to do this while paying strict attention to the reality of the situation. Take into 
account all that you know about the requirements of these fields and about your 
own qualifications. It will be necessary here to consider such things as the diffi- 
culty of entering the field, the years of training and expense, the degree of com- 
petition and the number of opportunities, etc. Success and failure are subjective 
judgements here. 

1. First, using a scale from 0 to 100 per cent, assess in column (c) the pro- 
bability of your being successful in each of the occupational groups. 

2. Using the same scale, estimate the probability of your failing in column (qd). 
(Note: While probability of success and failure are logical reciprocals they are 
not necessarily psychological reciprocals. For example, one could indicate a 
60 per cent probability of success and of failure for the same occupational group. 
This might be due to a limitation of knowledge about the occupations in this 
group, one’s qualifications, etc. 


C. Assume that you are able to enter any of the above occupational groups. 
Rank them in order of your preference in the space below. 


D. In the space below list your present occupational preferences in the order of 
their strength. Be specific, e.g. physician, college teacher, lawyer, salesman, 
banker, chemist, actor, playwright, and so on. 


Only five spaces were provided for present occupational preferences. This part 
of the procedure was based on the results of a preliminary experiment (5) in which 
it was found that the task becomes meaningless for the subject when the number 
of choices exceeds five. In some instances, in fact, a subject cannot make as many 
as five choices. In our procedure the subject was not required to make any more 
choices than seemed feasible to him. 

Resultant weighted valences were assigned in the manner suggested in Lewin 
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et al. (3). The valence of success was multiplied by the probability of success and 
the valence of failure by the probability of failure. The latter product was subtracted 
from the first to derive the resultant weighted valence. In Lewinian notation these 
numerical operations are written as follows: 


RWV= (Valu ; Probs..)—(Valeai : Proby,i). 


‘Ideal’ goal-rankings were assigned directly from the subject’s choices on 
question C. ‘Action’ goal values were assigned by ranking, in the order of his choices 
on question D, the occupational groups in which his present occupational choices 
belong. When a choice was common to more than one occupational group it was 
placed in the one that seemed most apt. This was a subjective judgement on the 
part of the experimenter but consistent over all subjects. For example, engineer 
might be placed in group | (Business, Commerce, Finance, and Industry) or in 
group 8 (Technology, Planning, and Design). The assignment in this case was to 
group 8. If two or more specific jobs within the same occupational group were 
mentioned, only the first was considered. 

The subjects were 50 Princeton University students drawn primarily from a 
course in Experimental Psychology and some sections of a course in Industrial 
Psychology. In both courses a total sample was obtained. Familiarity with the level- 
of-aspiration concept or the Escalona version was assumed to be minimal. The 
breakdown of the sample by academic year disclosed 11 Sophomores, 27 Juniors, 
and 12 Seniors. 


RESULTS 


Let us first consider the situation in which the subject ranks jobs which he has 
some intention of pursuing, that is, his action goals. The relationship between this 
set of choices and their appearance in the resultant weighted valence rankings was 
evaluated by Kendall’s tau coefficient of rank correlation computed by a modified 
formula for the correlation between non-equivalent ordered categories (1). This 
modified formula, denoted t’, must be used in such cases to preserve the usual 
interpretation that a coefficient of zero represents a chance relationship and a 
coefficient of one represents a perfect relationship; in our comparison, a coefficient 
of one will result if and only if the resultant weighted valence predicts the action 
goals perfectly. 


TABLE 1 SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF 7’ FOR 
THE RESULTANT WEIGHED VALENCE 
—ACTION GOAL COMPARISON 


No. of Ss Range of 7’ Number of Choices 


i oe ee oe 

23 90 to 1-00 S-6é@ 5 3 @ 
15 70 to -89 t 5 3 3°48 
6 50 to -69 Oo s2 £9 
3 30 to +49 e322 20 
3 10to -29 oF -3.. 0.96 
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Table | presents a summary of the distribution of r’ for the entire sample, and 
the number of choices upon which the coefficients are based. A glance at this 
figure discloses that the resultant weighted valence is a striking predictor (median 
t’="88) of occupational preference. Further, the predictive efficiency does not 
seem to be related to the number of choices a subject makes. In the instance where 
a single choice is made, a perfect prediction occurs by chance alone one in ten 
times. Nine of our ten single-choice cases were predicted perfectly by the model. 
In the two-choice situation eight of the sixteen coefficients were significant beyond 
the -033 level, while two additional cases fell between the -033 and -067 level. For 
the three-choice cases, nine of thirteen fell beyond the -049 level. When four choices 
were made, nine of the ten coefficients were beyond the -05 level, and the single 
five-choice case was well beyond the -01 level. In addition, the probability by chance 
that all 50 correlations will be positive is extremely small, p=1/(250) to be exact. 
In only three cases were low correlations observed (-17, 21, 29). We shall examine 
these records in more detail in a later section. 

A question of some concern to us was the relative contribution of the various 
scales of the model to the final problem of prediction. Some insight into this 
question was gained by correlating each of the sub-scales with the ‘action-goal 
criterion. A summary of the data is found in Table 2. One is struck here with the 


TABLE 2 MEDIAN 7’ FOR SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE RANKINGS AGAINST 
RESULTANT WEIGHTED VALENCE RANKINGS AND COMPONENT PART 
RANKINGS 


RWV Valsuc Valfai Probsuc Probfai (Valsuc Probsuc) (Valfai Probtai) 


Median “88 ‘75 ‘78 “82 —°73 “88 — 06 


potency of the success factor, even more so when valence and probability are 
combined. The weighted valence of success has a median value (t’=-88) as high as 
that of the resultant weighted valence. A second finding of note is the high positive 
relationship between failure valence and occupational preference. This is a state of 
affairs not predicted by the theory. 

When the relationship between the resultant weighted valence ranking and the 
forced-choice (ideal goal) rankings were considered, the Spearman rank-order 
coefficient Rho was used. Table 3 presents a summary of the distribution of correla- 
tion coefficients for all subjects. Again it is evident that there is a high positive 
relationship between these choices and what the model predicts. The median 


TABLE 3 SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF Rho FOR 
THE RESULTANT WEIGHTED VALENCE— 
IDEAL GOAL COMPARISON 


Probability level Range of Rhos Number of Cases 


less than -01 -79 to 1-00 12 
between -01 and -05 “64 to -78 21 


greater than -05 —'Bto -60 17 
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correlation coefficient is -74, and 33 out of the 50 coefficients are significant at or 
beyond the 5 per cent level of confidence. Thus the level-of-aspiration model is a 
good predictor not only of ‘action goals’ but of ‘ideal goals’ as well. 

The relationship of the various scales of the model to the forced rankings was 
also computed. These data are presented in summary form in Table 4. Here we find 
that two of the components, valence of success by itself and weighted valence of 
success (Val... Prob,,.), are better predictors than is the resultant weighted valence. 


TABLE 4 MEDIAN Rhos FOR THE COMPONENT PARTS OF THE RESULTANT WEIGHTED 
VALENCE MODEL AND FORCED CHOICE RANKINGS (1 == 50) 


Valsuc Valtai Probsuc Probfai (Valsuce Probsuc) (Valfai Probsai) 


Median ‘87 “TT “IS —°56 88 14 


In both cases the improvement in prediction is significant beyond the 5 per cent 
level, when assessed by means of a sign test. Valence of failure and probability of 
success are each as good predictors as is the resultant weighted valence. Probability 
of failure correlates less well with the individual’s ‘ideal’ occupational goals and the 
correlation of the weighted valence of failure with these goals is negligible. 

It is important to note that the resultant weighted valence is at the top of the 
hierarchy of correlations for the ‘action’ goals, that is, what the subjects actually 
intend to do. It is only in the situation when reality is not encouraged, as in choosing 
‘ideal’ goals, that the resultant weighted valence is not the most efficient predictor. 
In such instances one would expect that success, especially the valence of success, 
would be given undue weight. 


DISCUSSION 


It is clear from the above analyses that the resultant valence model is applicable 
to the problem of occupational preference. Both for ‘ideal’ goals and ‘action’ goals 
the median correlations are usually high (Rho=-74, r’=-88). Ordinarily, correla- 
tions of these magnitudes would suffice to assure us that the model worked. 

However, when we undertook the further step of asking what predictive 
efficiency could be attained with the component parts of the model, we found that 
in the case of ideal goals some components correlated more highly with these goals 
than did the resultant weighted valence. This finding suggests limitations to the 
general applicability of the model. 

The results in need of explanation are those dealing with the relative potency 
of the combined components concerned with success and the relative impotency 
of the combined components concerned with failure. The latter index shows no 
appreciable predictive efficiency (median Rho=-14, median t’= —-06), and when 
added to the weighted valence of success to derive the resultant weighted valence, 
at best does not impair the efficiency of prediction, and at worst (for the ideal goals) 
reduces the efficiency of prediction from a median Rho of -88 to a median Rho 
of -74. 
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These results, however, seem to have a perfectly straightforward explanation, 
attributable for the most part to two facts: the special characteristics of the parti- 
cular population from which the subjects were drawn, and the nature of the 
differences between ‘ideal’ and ‘action’ goals. 

The subjects were college students, apparently succeeding at a college of high 
prestige. They were people with high ability levels (as measured by intellectual 
potential), who came from the upper socio-economic levels of the population, and 
who had open to them an unusually wide range of desirable occupational oppor- 
tunities. These are individuals who follow in a tradition of success and for whom the 
objective probability of success is high. It is little wonder, then, that those elements 
of the model having to do with success assume such a high degree of potency. In a 
task such as the one we gave to the subjects there was every opportunity to project 
this generalized success orientation. There were no specific occupational roles 
designated within the occupational families. It is as though we had a version of the 
Escalona model in which most of the items had strong positive valence and indeed 
this seems to have been the case. If one looks at the distribution of means over 
subjects for valence of success one finds the average, both mean and median, to 
be 6°3. 

Our findings for the components having to do with failure are at variance with 
the level-of-aspiration paradigm and this is due primarily to the role of failure 
valence. We find that valence of failure correlates positively and highly with 
occupational preference, and not negatively as the theory predicts. These people 
choose goals in which failure would be as painful as success is satisfying. This fact 
may be a function of the general demands made upon bright, successful people. 
That is that they will succeed in anything they undertake. This expectation that 
others have for them may not coincide with the bright person’s own estimation of 
his ability to succeed in various roles. Our results suggest that he, in contrast to 
people of lesser ability, acts not only in accord with his own estimate of his pro- 
bability of failure, but also in accord with the expectation of other people that he 
will succeed in those goals that interest him. 

As to the difference between an ‘ideal’ goal and an ‘action’ goal, an ‘ideal’ goal 
is, by its very definition, less realistic. This is reflected in the fact that of the four 
individual components of the model—valence of success, valence of failure, pro- 
bability of success, and probability of failure—it is the valence of success which 
has the highest predictive efficiency for the ‘ideal’ goal and the probability of 
success which has the highest predictive efficiency for the ‘action’ goals. In both 
cases, combining the two into a weighted valence of success as prescribed by the 
model improves prediction, although the improvement is trivial for the ideal goals. 

Let us now return to those subjects for whom the model generated relatively 
poor predictions for action goals. In each of these cases one or more of the com- 
ponent scales assumed unusual importance. For example, in one of the three, 
valence of success was extremely low for all occupational groups (mean=2:5). In 
another, probability of failure was unusually high (mean= 64 per cent); and in the 
third, valence of success appeared to be quite important even within a success- 
oriented group (mean=7-0). In the latter two instances the theory predicted the 
first choices of each of these subjects. The magnitude of the resultant weighted 
valence scores for these first choices was clearly outside the range of scores for the 
‘other nine occupational groups. It was as though, having decided to enter these 
first-choice occupational families, they could now indulge themselves and indicate 
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further selections that were more commensurate with valence considerations than 
with valence modified by probability. 

The subject whose valence of success scores were the lowest for the entire 
group presents an interesting psychological picture. Failure seems to be quite 
meaningful to him (mean ya) fai =6°0) although his estimate of success and failure 
probabilities indicates either a very able person or a very unrealistic person 
(mean p succ=67 per cent, mean, ¢4i=27 per cent). For a person who really has no 
strong pull toward any occupation it is striking that his highest resultant weighted 
valence occurs for the military. It is as though the obligation of military service is 
looked forward to as a solution to the apparent unattractiveness of the occupational 
world. 

A word might be offered here about our inclusion of the military as one of the 
groups. It is our guess that its effect if anything was to lower the magnitude of the 
individual correlations. This is said because of the fact that none of the subjects 
chose it as an action goal although it occasionally appeared high in the list of 
resultant weighted valences: it was not necessary for the subjects to chose this 
occupation—it had already chosen them. 

To return to the original question around which this investigation was designed, 
the resultant weighted valence is an extremely good predictor of occupational pre- 
ference, even for ‘ideal’ goals, and as such its merits should be investigated further 
in problems of occupational counselling. It is our guess that the relative predictive 
efficiency of the various components of the model will vary markedly with the 
population from which a sample is drawn, but that the predictive efficiency of the 
resultant weighted valence will remain high in any group. It is our further guess that 
the valence of success will, in any group, be given more weight in determining 
‘ideal’ than ‘action’ goals. 


SUMMARY 


The ‘resultant weighted valence’ theory of Escalona was applied to the problem 
of occupational preference. Fifty undergraduate male subjects made scale judge- 
ments of the valence and probability of success and failure for ten occupational 
groupings. The resultant weighted valences were then ranked and correlated for 
each subject with his own forced rankings of the occupational groups, his ‘ideal’ 
goals. The median correlation (Rho) was -74. Significantly higher correlations were 
obtained from the components of the model that related to weighted valence of 
success. When the correlation between resultant weighted valence and occupational 
intention (action goal) was determined, the median correlation (t’) rose to -88. 
Other changes observed in the ‘reality’ situation were less emphasis on the valence 
of success and greater attention to the probability of failure. The tendency for 
some of the component parts to predict as well as the resultant weighted valence 
is explained in terms of the characteristics of the test population. 
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Some Social Functions of Laughter 


A Study of Humor in a Hospital Setting' 
ROSE LAUB COSER 





LAUGHTER is a peculiarly human trait. Animals do not laugh—vide the interesting 
German idiom fierischer Ernst (animal earnestness). No wonder that this dis- 
tinctively human activity has preoccupied philosophers ever since antiquity and 
that psychology and especially psychoanalysis, following Freud’s lead, have devoted 
much attention to its interpretation.2 Yet there have been few attempts at a 
sociological analysis of humor. The literature contains mainly discussions of specific 
types of humor in some social settings? but hardly any generalizations about the 
social functions of humor.‘ The relative neglect of humor and laughter on the part 
of sociologists is the more surprising since, as many a philosopher has remarked, 
laughter is a peculiarly social activity. 

Laughter, like all other expressions of emotions, as well as most other physio- 
logical reactions, is regulated by society. It is expected to remain under control: 
‘mad laughter’, ‘hysterical laughter’, are disapproved. This is to say that laughter is 
socially patterned, like yawning, for example; but it is not so much that which 
makes laughter similar to other physiological reactions but rather what makes it 
dissimilar from them that requires sociological inquiry. 

Laughter, unlike many other human activities, occurs—or is expected to occur 
—only within patterns of interaction. This seemingly most spontaneous means of 
individual release and self-expression is not expected to be used by a person who is 
alone. The man who laughs or chuckles to himself is looked at as ‘probably 
crazy’. He is granted an exemption from this stigma only if it can be observed that 
he responds to the symbolic stimulus of an interactive pattern, as when he reads a 
comic book or responds to a comic incident on a movie screen.5 Laughter, like 
language, is supposed to function within a communicative relationship and the 
man who laughs to himself, like the man who talks to himself or the man who 
hoards his goods or his daughters, is considered an asocial man. He who laughs in 
isolation calls forth a social disapproval that may be compared to the disapproval 
that greets the miser or the incestuous father. Laughter must be shared; it is socially 
defined as a prime part of the interactive process, of the give and take of social life. 
As Francis Jeanson has remarked: “Even your joys must be quoted on the market, 


1. Revised version of a paper read at the meetings of the Eastern Sociological Society, New 
York, March 1956. I am indebted to Warren Bennis for a critical reading of this paper. 

2. See the bibliographical article by J. C. Fliigel (12). 

3. Of outstanding importance is, of course, Radcliffe-Brown’s work (27). Other anthropologists, 
among them Margaret Mead and Gregory Bateson (3), have also dealt with joking relationships 
and comic representations. Some sociological writings have also appeared on the subject (2, 7, 
8, 22, 24). 

4. On some social functions of humor, see the writings of Blau (6), Burns (9), and Fox (14). 

5. Even in the marginal case of a person laughing because he sees a stranger stumble, the 
laughter establishes an interactive relationship with a symbolic other in that he rejoices over his 
own good fortune in comparison with the victim. 
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you are not allowed a satisfaction which is not listed on the exchange—and if you 
refrain from saying why you laugh and if the reason is not apparent, you will soon 
be told that ‘you laugh like an idiot [that is, to go back to the root sense of the term, 
like a peculiar, a dis-sociated man]. Jeanson continues: ‘Your laughter is supposed 
only to express the reactions of the “collective consciousness”: in any other case it 
is absurd to the extent that it signifies maladaptation’ (20, p. 152). 

To laugh in the company of others presupposes a minimum of common 
‘definition of the situation’. Those who refuse to join in common laughter are 
frowned upon, they are ‘bad sports’; on the other hand, if an invitation to laugh 
is not accepted by the group, the incipient humorist feels ‘out of place’. In laughter 
one must share and share alike. 

To laugh, or to occasion laughter through humor and wit, is to invite those 
present to come close. Laughter and humor are indeed like an invitation, be it an 
invitation for dinner, or an invitation to start a conversation: it aims at decreasing 
social distance. What Levi-Strauss has said about the social meaning of an ex- 
change of table wine among strangers seated at the same table in a French restaurant 
applies to the uses of humor: ‘The partner who had the right to maintain reserve is 
called upon to give it up;...cordiality demands cordiality.... There is no 
possibility of refusing the neighbor’s offer . . . without appearing insulting. More- 
over, the acceptance of the offer authorizes another offer, that of conversation. 
Thus a number of minute social bonds are established in the offering and an 
obligation in the receiving. And there is still more. The person who begins the cycle 
has taken the initiative, and the greater social ease which he has proved becomes an 
advantage for him. However, the opening always carries with it a risk, namely that 
the partner will answer the offered libation with a less generous drink . . .” (23, 
pp. 84-94). 

Laughter always involves an element of reciprocity. This is why it would be 
impossible to analyse the functions of laughter without discussing humor, that is 
without discussing what elicits laughter. Thus Bergson, who entitles his famous 
essay Laughter, proceeds to analyse the comic. Humor and laughter are intrinsically 
linked because a situation is defined as humorous by the laughing response that it 
elicits. ‘The comic,’ writes Baudelaire, ‘the power of laughter, lies in the man who 
laughs, not in the object of laughter’ (4, p. 370). 

Hence, humor and laughter can be understood only in terms of the common 
concerns of the participants. “To understand laughter’, writes Bergson, ‘we must 
put it back into its natural environment, which is society, and above all must we 
determine that utility of its function which is a social one... Laughter must 
answer to certain requirements of life in common. It must have social signification’ 
(5, pp. 8-9; emphasis in the original). 

From what has been said so far it would appear that different degrees or 
frequencies of laughter, and different types of humor, prevail in different types of 
group structure. It is well known that different nationalities as well as ethnic 
groups have their peculiar types of humor. There is Jewish humor, British humor, 
Irish humor. Certain types of humor are peculiar to particular status positions: 
there is the humor of the underdog as well as the humor of the top dog. Specific 
types of humor flourish under different political conditions: there is totalitarian 
humor as there is democratic humor. 

A social group or subgroup, as it is differentially located within the social 
structure, produces and sanctions variant forms of humor. And since, within 
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particular groups, structures of authority and systems of role allocation differ, the 
specific types of interaction that accompany such variations will also encourage 
specific types of humorous interaction. The present paper will explore in detail 
some of the social mechanisms of humor in one subgroup of a complex organiza- 
tion: the ward patients of a general hospital. 


The writer has been engaged recently in a study of the social structure of a 
hospital ward. Although this study was primarily concerned with other problems, 
it has been possible to make a series of observations on the use of humor and 
jocular talk within this setting which lend themselves to the formulation of some 
hypotheses. The interpretations presented here are meant as suggestions for 
stimulating further research. 

This report will be limited to jocular talk among patients, i.e. among peers, 
and will not discuss any humor between patients and staff; it has to be remembered 
that humor across status lines may well take other forms and have other functions 
than humor among status equals. 

During daily observations in the ward for a period of three months, the re- 
searcher was impressed by the jocular tone of conversation among patients. 
Although some patients were more gifted than others in highlighting comic elements 
of their experiences, most of them, when they were together in the sitting-room or 
when they were conversing in the ward, tended to fall into jocular conversation. 
Much of their jocular talk consisted of jocular griping. The humorous intent was 
discernible in the tone of voice, in facial expression, but above all in the laughing 
responses that it elicited. If much of what will be quoted will not appear humorous 
to the reader, this will be evidence for the main point of this paper, namely that 
humor is an expression of the collective experience of the participants, and receives 
response only from those who share common concerns. 

Jocular talk and laughter of hospital patients can be understood in reference to 
three main characteristics: anxiety about self, submission to a rigid authority 
structure, and, related to this, adjustment to rigid routine. 

Hospital patients are likely to be subject to a high degree of insecurity and 
generalized anxiety. As Michael M. Davis has stated in his introduction to R. 
Rorem’s book, to the sick person ‘. . . the hospital is a battlefield between life and 
death, the focus of intense anxieties and hopes’ (28, p. vii). The very fact of hospitali- 
zation is an indication that there is some measure of danger. Patients report: 


‘I’m not afraid of being alone in the hospital, but it’s just the uncertainty.’ 


‘I was very apprehensive. I was frightened to death. I didn’t know what to 
expect.’ 


‘[A good doctor is] a good speaker to you who explains you very good, explains 
everything what happens to you and what’s going to happen, that’s what I call a 
good doctor.’ 


The insecurity of patients not only derives from their physical condition but is 
enhanced by the peculiar type of authority relation to which they are submitted. 
A patient’s loss of control over his body is matched by his loss of control over his 
physical environment and over his own actions. Everything is planned for him— 
his meals, his intake of medication, etc. Even his body temperature is no longer 
his concern, but that of nurses who insist on removing the thermometer immediately 
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after its use. The total control by hospital staff is justified in terms of a sick person’s 
helplessness and lack of competence (25, pp. 439-46). 

To patients the authority of the hospital staff seems to be unlimited. Whereas in 
the society at large people are under the authority of one set of persons for a 
limited amount of time, say from nine till five, a patient has to submit to the 
authority of hospital staff twenty-four hours a day. He is under continuous super- 
vision and his full day is scheduled for him.® 

Authority relations in the hospital are symbolized by the sharp contrast in 
dress: while patients are deprived of most body symbols—not only of clothes but 
also of other intimate belongings such as jewelry—which constitutes a loss of 
identity of the social self, the staff, nurses as well as doctors, dispose of elaborate 
body extensions for the sake of status recognition and role symbolization. 

Related to authority relations is the strict routine of the hospital. It would seem 
that hardly anywhere is the term ‘routinized emergency’, which Everett C. Hughes 
has coined (19), more applicable than to the hospital. ‘In many occupations’, says 
Hughes, ‘the workers or practitioners deal routinely with what are emergencies to 
the people who receive the services.’ For the staff the term points to the functional 
importance of discipline in emergency situations. But since the definitions of 

‘emergency’ and ‘routine’ emerge from the staff,’ a patient is soon impressed with 
the fact that he is a ‘routine case’, and senses that many of the hospital’s rules and 
regulations may be extrinsic to his own treatment, that they serve to maintain the 
organization as a going concern. 

The patient’s need of security, their low position in the hospital hierarchy, and 
the need to preserve their moral self against the pressure of physical routine— 
these are three main aspects of the status of patients in a hospital. Though it is true 
that these three factors are not peculiar to hospitals only but may be variously 
distributed in society, they seem to occur simultaneously and perhaps in a more 
dramatic way in organizations set up to deal routinely with the emergency of 
physical threat. 

The following example, a patient’s jocular report of a significant event in the 
ward, will illustrate the combination of the three themes: 


‘Did you hear what happened yesterday ? I’m telling ye, it was a riot, the funniest 
thing. There were two Mrs Broseman admitted here yesterday with the identical 
first name. So, Mrs Broseman from our ward [i.e. medical] was sitting here with 
us, and up comes Dr B. [from the surgical ward] and asks for Mrs Ann Brose- 
man. Out she goes. When she walks to the left to the medical ward, he says, 
“No, this way, please,” and takes her to the other side to give her a physical. 
In the meantime, the nurses in the medical ward were looking for Mrs Broseman. 
They were all excited and worried because they are responsible for the patients, 
you know. Well, finally they got her. She was raving mad and red as a beet. 
She came here for high blood-pressure in the first place. Well, it must have gone 
sky-high after that!’ 


6. For a brilliant statement of these authority relations and of the split between staff and 
patients, see Erving Goffman’s work on ‘Total Institutions’ (17). For a formulation of the problem 
of patients’ deprivation of decision-making, see the remarks by Leo W. Simmons and Harold G. 
Wolff Ags pp. 176-87). 

7. . The institutional plant and name come to be identified by both staff and inmates as 
ata ‘belonging to staff, so that when either grouping refers to the views or interests of the 
“institution”, by implication they are referring to the views and concerns of the staff’ (17, p. 7). 
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The patient who reported the incident reinterpreted it in such a way that it became 
stripped of its threatening aspects. This recalls Freud’s observation that humor 
serves as a means of allaying anxiety: “The principal thing is the intention which 
humor fulfils. Its meaning is: ‘“‘Look here! This is all this seemingly dangerous world 
amounts to. Child’s play, the very thing to jest about” ’ (15, p. 220). The humorous 
reporter modified reality by denying the objective justification of the fears common 
to all, namely that some confusion in administering medication might occur. By 
making the story sound funny and by implicitly contrasting, through ridicule, the 
plight of the victim to the good luck of those present, this patient implied that such 
fears are not grounded in reality, that even if a confusion occurs it is simply ‘the 
very thing to jest about’.® 

Moreover, the jocular wording of the report provided an opportunity for talker 
and listeners to get back at the nurses.? Note that the nurses and not the patients 
were ‘excited and worried’. Such a reversal of roles is a frequent element in comic 
representations, as Bergson has shown.!0 This type of humor is referred to by 
Freud as ‘tendency wit’ which ‘is used with special preference as a weapon of attack 
or criticism of superiors who claim to be in authority’ (16, p. 699). 

The main ‘funny’ element of the story, however, consists in the confusion result- 
ing from a mechanical way of dealing with individual persons. Bergson speaks of 
the comic element contained in the ‘complete automatism . . . in the official, for 
instance, who performs his duty like a mere machine’. The story illustrates his 
point, that an incident is comic ‘that calls our attention to the physical in a person 
when it is the moral side that is concerned’ (5, pp. 90-1). 

This type of humor, then, serves as a means of warding off danger; as a means of 
rebellion against authority; and as a relief from mechanical routine. It is important 
to note that these themes are conveyed to persons who have the same worries and 
anxieties and that the humorist invites the listeners to join with her in a ‘triumph 
of invincibility’. 

The very process of communication, moreover, consists in the jocular talk 
through which the speaker conveys information: the other patients are told, in 
this story, that the nurses protect patients because ‘they are responsible, you know’, 
and ‘they finally got her’. Again, there is reassurance that there is no real danger; 
this time the security comes, according to the report, from the social organization 
of the hospital. Thus the jocular report is,as Donald Hayworth has pointed out, a 
‘communication to other members in the group that they may relax with safety’ (18). 

In her jocular report, this patient taught the other patients, through jocular 


8. On the safety-producing functions of humor, see also the writings of Donald Hayworth (18) 
and Renée Fox (14). 

9. This is a frequent device. It is a type of ‘rebellion’ that promises immunity from retaliation 
by the ‘powerful’, which is especially important in a dependency situation. To give one other 
example: Patient at the eve of a repeated operation, taking bobby pins out of her hair: ‘I may as 
well do this now. They'd do that to me tomorrow anyhow. This keeps me one step ahead of the 
nurses.’ The four patients present laugh heartily. 

10. Bergson has stressed the fact that reversal of roles is a frequent element in comedies (5, 
p- 95). The psychoanalyst Ludwig Jekels (21) remarks that whereas in tragedies the theme is usually 
the hostility of the son against the father, in comedies the theme is reversed: the father is being 
deprived of his ‘fatherly’ attributes and invested with the weaknesses of the son. Gregory Bateson 
(3) writes about a reversal of roles in the ceremonials of primitive tribes, through buffoonery for 
the man and magnificent ceremony for the woman, in a society which glorifies masculinity in 
everyday life and assigns a passive role to women. 
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interaction with them rather than through a moralizing speech, to adapt to hospital 
society. Thus, in addition to its safety-producing functions, jocular talk serves the 
socialization of patients. This is even more obvious in cases where the use of humor 
permits the transformation of individual complaints into collective pleasure. 
The need to abstain from complaining was well expressed by one patient: 


‘I never complain. What good would it be anyhow? No use complainen .. . 
Got to take things as they are. Take life as it is. Some people magnify things. 
Others make them smaller. That’s the better way.’ 


This patient stated that she intentionally ‘makes things smaller’, and indeed in 
her jocular talk with other patients she fashioned reality herself, for herself and for 
the other patients as well. Conversations like the following are rather typical for 
the ward: 


‘Lcouldn’t sleep all night. The lady next to me had a nightmare and was shrieking. 
Across the hall there was one who had gotten a needle and she yelled that the 
ceiling came down, I’m telling ye. So, I walked out to have a smoke and there in 
the television room there was the family of one who had died across the hall. 
They were crying and lamenting. Ill be glad to get home to get some rest. If 
I stay here longer, I’m going to get sick.’ 


Patients laugh, nod, exclaim ‘Yeah’, ‘That’s how it is.” Another patient joins 
in: “Yeah, just like me, I came in as a lion and am going out as a lamb. I came 
in for three days, have been here for two weeks now.’ 


Third patient: “Sure, you can’t get no rest. At 6 o’clock they wake you up. 
So I thought I'll sleep after breakfast. I dozed off, and there I hear the doctor: 
“Are you sleeping ?”” Of course I said, “Not anymore.” I went to sleep after they 
left, so the nurse comes up with a pill.’ 

Everybody laughs. 


In this conversation there are some jokes that have become standard in hospital 
life: that in the hospital you get sick, that you cannot get any rest; the story of the 
nurse who wakes you up to give you a sleeping pill is not a new one. These jokes 
are part of the hospital folklore. They all imply rebellion against the routine,!! 
against the ‘mechanical encrusted upon the living’, and against the staff who on 
the basis of their authority may intrude any time they wish on the privacy of the 
patient. It is to be noted also that shrieking patients and laments over death are 
stripped of their threatening quality. 

Again, the content of the jocular talk consists in the three themes that were 
stated at the start. But there is more: the mechanism consists in transforming a 
personal experience into one that can be shared by all. The jocular gripe is the 
collective expression of an individual complaint. 

Peter Blau, in his recent Dynamics of Bureaucracy, observes that complaints are 
nearly always made to a single person whereas jokes are often told to a group 
(6, p. 92). What Blau says about jokes applies also to the jocular gripe. What is 


11. The following remarks of patients provide additional illustration of this type of jocular 
talk: *All night patients in, patients out, nurses running around. At home a sick man can get some 
rest.’ Or again: Patient A, opening the newspaper: “They shot the President of Panama.’ Patient 
B: ‘They go on shooting these days just like they shoot needles into you. It’s true, all they do 
is shoot needles into you, a dime a dozen.’ 
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more, the jocular gripe performs the functions of both complaint and joke, but 
differs from both. 

A patient told the observer: ‘Dinner was no good, what I cook is better.’ Ten 
minutes later, in the sitting-room, she told the other patients: 


‘Those hamburgers today were as hard as rocks, if I'd bounced them against the 
wall they’d come right back’ (breaks out in laughter about her own good joke 
and other patients join in). 


The contrast between these two negative statements is remarkable. 

(i) The patient talked about herself when she was alone with the observer, but 
when several patients were present she chose to transform her personal experience 
into a general one. Her humorous image let all participate imaginatively in the 
appraisal of the meat’s quality, while in her remark to the observer she had pointed 
to her own superior cooking ability as a basis for judgement. 

(ii) The image the patient used permitted all to join in liberating laughter. It is 
not necessary here to labor what has become obvious since Freud’s writing on the 
subject, namely that this feeling of liberation consists in a release of tension and 
aggression (16, pp. 733 ff.). But the comparison between the complaint and the 
jocular gripe can be carried a step further by drawing upon one other insight by 
Freud in his analysis of humor: ‘What is fine about [humor] is the ego’s victorious 
assertion of its own invulnerability’ (15, p. 217). In the complaint the patient admits 
his vulnerability; in the jocular gripe, as in humor generally, he overcomes it and 
allows his listeners to participate in his triumph over weakness. In addition to the 
humorist’s triumph over his own weakness—the peculiar quality of gallows 
humor—there is here the added gratification in the collective character of the 
triumph. 

The jocular gripe is peculiarly fit as a mechanism of adaptation to the hospital 
for it helps patients to regain their identity through collective triumph over their 
weakness and at the same time to release their grudges in ‘substitute complaints’. 

(iii) The liberating effect of joined laughter consists also in the consensus that 
it brings about in a brief span of time.!2 Stanton and Schwartz point out that real 
consensus brings with it an element of delight about its achievement (31, p. 196). 
They join Bergson, who saw that the liberating amusement indicates a feeling that 
‘only we’ know what it means. It strengthens the boundaries between the group of 
laughters and the outsiders (5, p. 6), between the patients and those who are in 
authority, doctors and nurses. One only has to think of the annoyance that over- 
comes us sometimes when we hear people laugh in the next room, a feeling of being 
‘left out’. Thus not only do the patients achieve consensus, but through this con- 
sensus nurses and doctors, who otherwise have access to the most intimate parts of 
the patients’ bodies, are denied access. 

(iv) Jokes and jocular talk are the fare of sociability. As a patient said, ‘We are 
full of jokes. My sister asked me, “How do you feel?” I said, “I’m enjoying myself; 
we’re chatting around; it’s a pleasure”’.’ Personal complaints are tabooed on the 
ward because, as Simmel remarked, ‘the purely and deeply personal traits of one’s 
life, character, mood and fate must . . . be eliminated as factors in sociability. It 
is tactless .. . to display merely personal moods of depression, excitement, des- 
pondency—in brief, the light and darkness of one’s most intimate life.” When 





12. Cf. ‘The joke is a shortcut to consensus’ (9, p. 657). 
M 
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Simmel goes on to say that in sociability ‘each individual ought to have as much 
satisfaction . . . as is compatible with [the] satisfaction on the part of all others’ 
(29, pp. 46-7), he seems to mean that each participant must present his piece of 
conversation in such a manner that it becomes meaningful to all other participants. 

The patient who complains considers himself more important than others and 
thereby violates the ‘democratic structure of sociability’ of which Simmel speaks. 
Corroborative evidence comes from a patient who said: ‘There’s always one who’s 
crabbing. He thinks he’s better than others, but he isn’t more than a patient. A 
patient is a patient in the hospital ... Even when you’re a doctor and you’re a 
patient, you’re just another patient.’ 

Unlike the complainer, the patient who invites others to laugh with him creates 
or strengthens the feeling of equality in the participants. Hence jocular griping 
brings about a social relationship in its simplest and purest form: that of reciprocity. 
There are many different ways of saying the same thing, depending on the social 
situation; one only has to consider the difference in implication between ‘I cannot 
sleep’ and ‘a hospital is no place to rest’. Although both phrases denote the same 
experience, the first is, in Piaget’s terms, an egocentric statement that does not take 
account of the point of view of the other person (26). 

The jocular gripe differs not only from the complaint but to some extent from 
the joke also. Like all jocular talk, it is more akin to humor in that it contributes 
more than the pure joke to the reinterpretation of events and to the solidarity of 
the participants. Fowler’s differential definition may serve well here: whereas the 
joke has its comic quality in the surprise element of the punch line and makes a 
demand upon the intelligence of the listener, the humor contained in jocular talk 
is based on observation of actual events and relies on the sympathy of the listener 
(13, p. 241). Unlike the pure joke, jocular talk, especially the jocular gripe, is based 
on shared experience; it unites the group by allowing it to reinterpret together an 
experience that previously was individual to each. Although, like the joke, it per- 
mits all to join in laughter which in itself strengthens social cohesion, it cannot be 
resorted to in the complete absence of social cohesion for it presupposes a common 
experience between speaker and listener that is the basis of the sympathy that it 
elicits. A patient’s different accounts of the same experience—one to those who are 
‘in the know’ and another one to a newcomer—will make this clear: 


Patient, to a group of women in the sitting-room, all of whom had been in the 
ward for several days, at least, and who were griping about the commotion on 
the ward: “They never let you sleep here. One thing you can’t get is sleep. At 
6 o’clock it’s temperature, at 6.30 it’s blood pressure, at 7 it’s washing and at 
7.30 it’s breakfast, and so it goes all day. They never leave you alone. Not even 
right after my operation. Four nurses would stand around me and come up all 
the time asking, “Do you feel all right?’ “Do you have any pain?” “Do you 
want a pill?” “Do you want some water?” when all you want is sleep.’ 
Other patients nodded, smiled, and laughed. 


A little later that same afternoon, the same patient sat in the sitting-room again, 
and also present was a newcomer, admitted a few hours previously. 


Newcomer: ‘I wonder what they’re going to do to me.’ 
Patient: ‘They’re really nice here, you know. Like after my operation, four 
nurses were standing around me asking if I wanted something and they kept 
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coming asking if I was in pain or was there anything I wanted. I didn’t want 
anything, but it felt good just the same, to know they care. You don’t have to 
worry around here.’ 


The newcomer might have been more perturbed than relieved had she learned 
that ‘they never leave you alone’, for she could not have interpreted this patient’s 
gripe in the same way as the initiated. To participate in jocular talk one has to have 
overcome one’s worst fears and be somewhat detached, and what is more, participa- 
tion in jocular talk presupposes some common experiences about which consensus 
is sought. Jocular talk and especially jocular griping is not being shared with a 
stranger. 

In summary: unlike the joke which calls for a listener, the jocular gripe calls 
for a participant. It transforms a personal experience into a collective one; by 
generalizing it and making it the property of all, the individual sufferer is ‘dis- 
possessed’ of his own suffering. This type of behavior stresses the equality of all 
patients within a social structure otherwise characterized by its rigid hierarchy; it 
brings about consensus and strengthens group identification among persons whose 
relationships are only transitory. 

The different accounts that a patient gave about her experience with nurses 
after her operation raises the problem of the role of the jocular griper. 

Though it is obvious that in her serious reassurance of the newcomer the 
‘veteran’ patient had acted as an agent of socialization, she acted in a similar role 
when talking in jocular fashion to the initiated. There is reason to believe that this 
patient enjoyed the care and reassurance of the nurses when she woke up after the 
operation, and that she somehow ‘put up an act’ in her jocular criticism of hospital 
routine. There is, indeed, a performance quality in jocular talk. In Fliigel’s words, 
‘at least one of the most important functions [of laughter] is to attract the attention 
of our fellow beings and to elicit an appropriate reaction from them’ (12, p. 730). 
Just as in an artistic creation,!3 there is a make-believe element: the term ‘make- 
believe’ expresses well the bond that the act creates between speaker and listener 
(1, p. 153). Moreover, as Freud, Baldwin, and others have suggested, make- 
believe gives a sense of exaggerated self. 

The self-aggrandizement of the speaker, far from being egocentric, is a means 
of establishing a bond with his audience. When the patient was griping in humorous 
fashion about the nurses’ busyness around her, she did not merely overcome her 
own fear and wretchedness, which must have overwhelmed her when waking up 
from the operation, and she did not only oppose the institutionalized, routinized 
care that she was given. She also exaggerated her own self with regard to the other 
persons in the audience. Not only did she make an assertion of invulnerability, but 
she adopted toward her listeners, as Freud remarked, ‘the attitude of an adult 
towards a child, recognizing and smiling at the triviality of the interests and 
sufferings which seem to the child so big. Thus the humorist acquires his superi- 
ority by assuming the role of the grown-up . . . while he reduces the other people to 
the position of children’ (15, p. 218). 

It is to a large extent through jocular griping that a patient assumes the role of a 
socializing agent with respect to other patients. Bergson’s remark, ‘the humorist is a 
disguised moralist’ (5, p. 28), is appropriate here. In her account of her waking 


13. Cf. ‘The funny story is an artistic thing even as is the novel, the movie or the drama . . .” 
(18, p. 379). 
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after the operation, this patient acted as a socializing agent in two ways. With the 
newcomer she manifestly took the role of adult toward a child; with the initiated 
she concealed her socializing role in a performance that had, at the same time, an 
‘equalizing’ function in bringing about collective pleasure and elation in consensus 
about common experiences. 

So far some functions of jocular talk for the participants have been considered 
as well as the role of the jocular griper. It will now be seen that jocular griping 
performs integrative functions for the social structure of the ward. 

The tendency to reduce complaints through the taboo enforced by the patients 
themselves and through their substitution by jocular griping, helps to shape the 
behavior of patients according to the expectations of doctors and nurses, and is 
thus an integrating element among these three groups in the ward. The patients 
themselves, by teaching and helping each other to suppress complaints through 
laughter, help to enforce the norms of the hospital community. Through laughter, 
“we internalize a community attitude toward the self. We learn in great laughter that 
it is possible to love those we laugh at, as well as those we laugh with’ (11, p. 54). 

Moreover, by referring in jocular fashion to incidents that ordinarily would 
call forth complaints, the patients effect what Bergson calls a ‘corrective for an 
imperfection’ (5, p. 87). The undesirable situation is being remedied, in the minds 
of those who are exposed to it, through its humorous interpretation. The patients 
themselves, by bringing about a change in the definition of the situation, transform 
the undesirable into the harmless, the frightening into amusement, and thereby 
make the hospital ward acceptable as it is. 

This points to a possible dysfunctional consequence of humor: by effecting a 
‘corrective for an imperfection’ only in the perception of the patients, an unsatis- 
factory situation may remain unaltered and continue to be a source of concern.!4 
The early waking of patients is one example that stands for many. 

Humor is a ‘safety-valve’, i.e. it provides institutionalized outlets for hostilities 
and for discontent ordinarily suppressed by the group. Thus, as Lewis A. Coser 
has remarked, it reduces the ‘pressure for modifying the system to meet changing 
conditions’. “Wit may not bring about a change in the relations between one person 
and another, especially if the target of the aggressive wit is not aware of the source 
and intention of the witticism ... [Wit] may afford expression to the weaker 
member without changing the terms of the relationship’ (10, pp. 48 and 43 
respectively). 

In conclusion: humor allows the participants, in a brief span of time and with 
a minimum of effort, mutually to reinterpret their experiences, to entertain, 
reassure, and communicate; to convey their interest in one another, to pull the 
group together by transforming what is individual into collective experience, and to 
strengthen the social structure within which the group functions. Whereas Freud 
has pointed to the psychic economy that humor makes possible for the individual 
(15, 16),!5 the contribution it makes to social economy should be stressed—a 
contribution that should not be underestimated in groups whose membership is 
continuously changing, and especially in the transient little subgroups that are 


14. Cf. ‘[Humor] transforms reality without any efficacious material intervention and even 
makes such intervention unnecessary. In this respect the social function of laughter in modern 
societies is comparable to that of magic in pre-literate societies’ (32, p. 166). 

15 On this point, see also Victoroff’s work (32, Ch. V). 
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formed for short spans of time each day in wards and sitting-rooms. In such a 
shifting and threatening milieu, a story well told, which, in a few minutes, entertains, 
reassures, conveys information, releases tension, and draws people more closely 
together, may have more to contribute than carefully planned lectures and dis- 
cussions toward the security of the frightened sick. 


18. 


19. 
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Some Operational Measures of Cohesiveness 


and their Interrelations' 
BERNICE EISMAN 





COHESIVENESS has been nominally defined by Festinger et a/. (6) as the total 
field, or resultant, of forces acting on members to remain in a group, or, in other 
words, as the attraction of a group for its members. The major sources of this 
attraction are said to be the activities of the group and the other group members. 
It is this definition of cohesiveness which is the most generally accepted and widely 
used by researchers in the area of group behavior. 

An examination of reported studies, in which the relationship between group 
cohesiveness and other variables has been investigated, reveals the utilization of a 
number of different operational definitions of the same concept. Relations between 
the conceptual and operational definitions, furthermore, are generally left un- 
specified. Several years ago Gross and Martin (7) questioned whether these different 
operational definitions are related to one another, and whether the operations 
specified by the definitions are legitimate measures of the same variable. The 
importance of such a question and the necessity of arriving at an answer to it 
cannot be overemphasized. We can make little progress in increasing the signifi- 
cance of the concept of cohesiveness, by establishing lawful relationships between 
it and other variables, until or unless we have first been able to establish the 
empirical meaning of the concept by agreeing on its objective referents. 

The present study addresses itself specifically to this problem since it was 
designed to test the Gross—Martin hypothesis of no relationship by obtaining, and 
relating, a number of different measures of cohesiveness, all having some logical 
connection with the previously stated nominal definition of Festinger. 

The following measures of cohesiveness were utilized: (a) a sociometric index 
based on friendship; (b) a direct rating of group attractiveness ; (c) average number 
of reasons given by group members for belonging to the group; (d) number of 
same reasons for group membership given by a majority of the members; and 
(ec) degree of similarity existing among group members with respect to their 
values. 

In view of the nature of this study it seems advisable, before detailing its 
method and results, to justify the choice of cohesiveness measures listed above. 
Two criteria for choice of measures have been employed: their current research 
use, or their logical derivation from the widely accepted conceptual definition. 

The use of a sociometric index requires the least justification in view of its 
wide utilization by researchers both as a dependent measure of cohesiveness and as 
a test of the adequacy with which cohesiveness is manipulated in studies where 
the influence of group cohesiveness, as an independent variable, is under investiga- 
tion. Illustrative of the former case are studies such as that by riot et al. (6), 





1. Portions of this paper were oe: at the American Psychological Association manings in 
New York in 1957 (5). 
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Thibaut (16), and Pepitone and Kleiner (9); studies by Schachter et al. (14) and by 
Pepitone and Reichling (10) are examples of the latter case. 

The second cohesiveness measure utilized, namely average rating of group 
attractiveness from responses to a direct question, has been adapted from the 
suggestion by Gross and Martin (7) that responses to a question such as ‘How 
attractive would you say this group is to you?’ would best operationalize Festinger’s 
definition of cohesiveness. Similar measures, furthermore, have been used by 
investigators to check on the success with which cohesiveness was manipulated, 
as for example by Schachter (12) and Berkowitz (4). 

The third and fourth measures utilized in this study, i.e. average number of 
reasons given for group belonging, and number of same reasons given by a majority 
of group members, have no known research precedents. If, however, cohesiveness 
refers to the attractiveness of a group for its members and if, furthermore, the 
sources of attraction reside in the activities of the group and in the group members, 
then it follows that one should be able to predict how attractive a group is for its 
members from a knowledge of the satisfactions attained through group member- 
ship or, in other words, from a knowledge of the positive reasons for group mem- 
bership. It seems legitimate, also, to expect that cohesive groups will be made up of 
individuals who not only are receiving many benefits from group membership but 
who are also, by and large, receiving similar benefits, i.e. who belong to the group 
for pretty much the same reasons. 

The degree of homogeneity of values among group members, our final cohesive- 
ness measure, is also not typically used by researchers. There can be little disagree- 
ment that degree of value concordance should influence the level of cohesiveness 
of a group; one can only question the advisability of using one of the determinants 
of cohesiveness as its measure. Two justifications, within the specific context of this 
investigation, are offered for this latter procedure. The use of degree of value 
concordance as a measure of cohesiveness is considered completely analogous to 
the prevalent use of a friendship or liking score (a sociometric index) as a measure 
of cohesiveness. The analogy stems from the fact that liking for other members 
is also thought of as just one of the determinants of group cohesiveness (13). If, 
in spite of this, number of group members liked is considered a legitimate measure 
of cohesiveness, as it must be in view of its frequent use, then surely similarity 
among members must also be. Furthermore, it has become customary when 
setting up groups of differential cohesiveness, by use of differential instructions 
to experimental groups, to assure members of groups designed to be high in 
cohesiveness that the members of their group will like each other and will be 
congenial (3, 4, 10, 14). Implied in these assurances, and sometimes made explicit, 
as in the study by Pepitone and Reichling (10), where individuals in the high 
cohesiveness condition were assured that they would make ‘an exceptional team’ 
since they were ‘compatible in their personalities’, is the idea that the group 
members share values and attitudes and are similar to one another in a number of 
important respects. 


METHOD 


Fourteen ongoing student groups at the University of Colorado were tested. 
These groups included six sororities, four fraternities, one academic club, and three 
religious clubs. The number of members tested in each group ranged from 11 to 43, 
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the mean number being 20-8. Group members were tested? during one of their 
regularly scheduled group meetings. One can probably assume that the members 
present at the meetings were among the most involved and interested in their 
respective groups. 

The following materials were administered to members of each of the groups: 
(a) a 21-item list of reasons for belonging to a group, such as, ‘I think this group 
is respected by others on campus’ (item 2), or ‘This group provides me with 
opportunities for leadership’ (item 12); Ss were asked to check those reasons 
which applied to their present membership in the group; (b) the question, ‘How 
attractive would you say this group is to you?’ which Ss could answer by reference 
to a five-point scale; this will be referred to below as the “Gross—Martin question’ ; 
(c) a sociometric test that asked Ss to list their best friends on campus; and (d) 
the revised Allport-Vernon value scale (2). 

These materials were presented in the form of a mimeographed booklet with 
order of presentation of the four materials being counterbalanced for Ss with- 
in each group. An instruction sheet preceding the test materials asked Ss not 
to put their names on the booklet and reassured them about the anonymity and 
confidentiality of their responses. 


RESULTS 


Five measures of cohesiveness were obtained from the above-mentioned 
materials. Measure I was the mean number of responses given by members for 
belonging to their group, i.e. the mean number of items checked on the 21-item 
questionnaire. From responses to this questionnaire Measure II was also derived, 
namely measure of same reasons checked by half or more of the group members 
tested. Measure III was the mean score made by group members on the Gross— 
Martin question. An in-group choice ratio, which constituted Measure IV, was 
derived from the sociometric test. The final measure, V, was the degree of homo- 
geneity among the values held by group members as reflected by a W Score (8). 
This statistic, developed by Kendall, is a measure of concordance and was applied 
here over the scores made by Ss in each group on the six subscales of the Allport- 
Vernon. 

Inspection of the scores on each measure reveals considerable intra-measure 
variability with the exception of Measure III, mean score made on the Gross- 
Martin question. Here respondents were limited to a five-point rating scale, and 
variability is accordingly curtailed. Group scores on Measure I ranged from 7:2 
to 12:0, on Measure II from 7 to 13, on Measure III from 3-2 to 4:5, on Measure IV 
from -16 to :83 and on Measure V from -068 to -419. 

Rank correlation coefficients (Kendall’s tau) (15) were obtained among the five 
measures described above. These correlations are shown in Table 1. No correlation 
is given between Measures I and II since they are obviously not independent of 
one another. None of the correlations obtained and shown in the table is signifi- 
cant at the -05 level of confidence. 


2. The test materials were administered to the groups by a number of the author’s students, 
whose contribution to the investigation is gratefully acknowledged. 

3. In the 1957 APA paper essentially the same findings, i.e. lack of significant relationships 
among the cohesive measures, were reported. However, those findings were based on data from 
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Thibaut (16), and Pepitone and Kleiner (9); studies by Schachter et al. (14) and by 
Pepitone and Reichling (10) are examples of the latter case. 

The second cohesiveness measure utilized, namely average rating of group 
attractiveness from responses to a direct question, has been adapted from the 
suggestion by Gross and Martin (7) that responses to a question such as ‘How 
attractive would you say this group is to you ?’ would best operationalize Festinger’s 
definition of cohesiveness. Similar measures, furthermore, have been used by 
investigators to check on the success with which cohesiveness was manipulated, 
as for example by Schachter (12) and Berkowitz (4). 

The third and fourth measures utilized in this study, i.e. average number of 
reasons given for group belonging, and number of same reasons given by a majority 
of group members, have no known research precedents. If, however, cohesiveness 
refers to the attractiveness of a group for its members and if, furthermore, the 
sources of attraction reside in the activities of the group and in the group members, 
then it follows that one should be able to predict how attractive a group is for its 
members from a knowledge of the satisfactions attained through group member- 
ship or, in other words, from a knowledge of the positive reasons for group mem- 
bership. It seems legitimate, also, to expect that cohesive groups will be made up of 
individuals who not only are receiving many benefits from group membership but 
who are also, by and large, receiving similar benefits, i.e. who belong to the group 
for pretty much the same reasons. 

The degree of homogeneity of values among group members, our final cohesive- 
ness measure, is also not typically used by researchers. There can be little disagree- 
ment that degree of value concordance should influence the level of cohesiveness 
of a group; one can only question the advisability of using one of the determinants 
of cohesiveness as its measure. Two justifications, within the specific context of this 
investigation, are offered for this latter procedure. The use of degree of value 
concordance as a measure of cohesiveness is considered completely analogous to 
the prevalent use of a friendship or liking score (a sociometric index) as a measure 
of cohesiveness. The analogy stems from the fact that liking for other members 
is also thought of as just one of the determinants of group cohesiveness (13). If, 
in spite of this, number of group members liked is considered a legitimate measure 
of cohesiveness, as it must be in view of its frequent use, then surely similarity 
among members must also be. Furthermore, it has become customary when 
setting up groups of differential cohesiveness, by use of differential instructions 
to experimental groups, to assure members of groups designed to be high in 
cohesiveness that the members of their group will like each other and will be 
congenial (3, 4, 10, 14). Implied in these assurances, and sometimes made explicit, 
as in the study by Pepitone and Reichling (10), where individuals in the high 
cohesiveness condition were assured that they would make ‘an exceptional team’ 
since they were ‘compatible in their personalities’, is the idea that the group 
members share values and attitudes and are similar to one another in a number of 
important respects. 


METHOD 
Fourteen ongoing student groups at the University of Colorado were tested. 


These groups included six sororities, four fraternities, one academic club, and three 
religious clubs. The number of members tested in each group ranged from 11 to 43, 
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the mean number being 20-8. Group members were tested? during one of their 
regularly scheduled group meetings. One can probably assume that the members 
present at the meetings were among the most involved and interested in their 
respective groups. 

The following materials were administered to members of each of the groups: 
(a) a 21-item list of reasons for belonging to a group, such as, ‘I think this group 
is respected by others on campus’ (item 2), or “This group provides me with 
opportunities for leadership’ (item 12); Ss were asked to check those reasons 
which applied to their present membership in the group; (b) the question, ‘How 
attractive would you say this group is to you?’ which Ss could answer by reference 
to a five-point scale; this will be referred to below as the ‘Gross-Martin question’ ; 
(c) a sociometric test that asked Ss to list their best friends on campus; and (d) 
the revised Allport-Vernon value scale (2). 

These materials were presented in the form of a mimeographed booklet with 
order of presentation of the four materials being counterbalanced for Ss with- 
in each group. An instruction sheet preceding the test materials asked Ss not 
to put their names on the booklet and reassured them about the anonymity and 
confidentiality of their responses. 


RESULTS 


Five measures of cohesiveness were obtained from the above-mentioned 
materials. Measure I was the mean number of responses given by members for 
belonging to their group, i.e. the mean number of items checked on the 21-item 
questionnaire. From responses to this questionnaire Measure II was also derived, 
namely measure of same reasons checked by half or more of the group members 
tested. Measure III was the mean score made by group members on the Gross— 
Martin question. An in-group choice ratio, which constituted Measure IV, was 
derived from the sociometric test. The final measure, V, was the degree of homo- 
geneity among the values held by group members as reflected by a W Score (8). 
This statistic, developed by Kendall, is a measure of concordance and was applied 
here over the scores made by Ss in each group on the six subscales of the Allport- 
Vernon. 

Inspection of the scores on each measure reveals considerable intra-measure 
variability with the exception of Measure III, mean score made on the Gross- 
Martin question. Here respondents were limited to a five-point rating scale, and 
variability is accordingly curtailed. Group scores on Measure | ranged from 7:2 
to 12:0, on Measure II from 7 to 13, on Measure III from 3-2 to 4:5, on Measure IV 
from -16 to -83 and on Measure V from -068 to -419. 

Rank correlation coefficients (Kendall’s tau) (15) were obtained among the five 
measures described above. These correlations are shown in Table 1. No correlation 
is given between Measures I and II since they are obviously not independent of 
one another. None of the correlations obtained and shown in the table is signifi- 
cant at the ‘05 level of confidence.3 


vm The test materials were ‘administered to ) the groups by a number of the author’ s students, 
whose contribution to the investigation is gratefully acknowledged. 

3. In the 1957 APA paper essentially the same findings, i.e. lack of significant relationships 
among the cohesive measures, were reported. However, those findings were based on data from 
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TABLE 1 RANK CORRELATIONS (TAU) AMONG FIVE MEASURES OF GROUP 
COHESIVENESS 
I Il lll IV Vv 
I. Mean number of items checked — 37 +35 —-09 
’ IL. Number of same items checked by $ or more _ 33 2 —-15 
III. Mean Gross—Martin score —_ —15 —:10 
IV. Sociometric index —_ ‘ll 


V. Degree of value concordance 


Note: N= 14. Tau would have to equal+--39 to be significant at the -05 level of confidence. 


DISCUSSION 


The obtained results are interpreted as lending support to the Gross—Martin 
criticisms. They suggest that we need (a) to re-evaluate the measures used to test 
for different levels of cohesiveness when it is used as a dependent variable; (b) 
to re-evaluate the procedures utilized in setting up groups of differential cohesive- 
ness when the latter is being experimentally manipulated as an independent 
variable; and (c) perhaps to reconsider the nominal or conceptual meaning that 
we generally attach to the concept. 

It is hardly legitimate for us to attempt to generalize functional relationships 
between cohesiveness and other variables, such as group productivity, uniformity 
of opinion, etc., when cohesiveness, in the various empirical studies from which 
indications of these functional relationships come, is measured differently from 
one study to another. 

It is true, to be sure, that in the majority of cases cohesiveness is operationalized 
by means of some type of sociometric technique.4 Perhaps workers in the area of 
group behavior can agree, arbitrarily, to restrict the concept to an operational 
definition such as ratio of in-group to out-group choices. This would at least reduce 
confusion, enhance effective communication, and what is, of course, most im- 
portant, enable generalization of empirical findings. An important problem would 
still remain, however, and its distance from easy solution is pointed up by the 
findings here reported. Will we be content to establish the fact that in-group/out- 
group choice ratio is significantly related, for example, to differential group status 
or to number of deviants within groups with respect to problem X, or will we want 
to use the term cohesiveness with all of its surplus meaning, as a substitute for 
in-group/out-group choice ratio? If the latter is the case, then legitimate alternate 
measures of the concept must be discovered and used. 

As was pointed out previously, the measures used in this study are reasonable 





eleven groups only and rho correlation coefficients were obtained and reported. Since that time 
three other groups were tested and the data reanalysed, this time by means of tau. The decision to 
utilize tau instead of rho in the present report was based on the fact that more is known about the 
sampling distribution of tau as compared with the latter statistic. The fact that the addition of 
three new groups has resulted in the same findings as those previously reported increases the 
author’s confidence in the essential reliability of the results. 

4. It seems appropriate here to mention the problem of differential results with the use of 
different criterion questions, which has received attention in sociometric literature. 
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ones in the light of Festinger’s nominal definition. If cohesiveness reflects attraction 
to the group because of its activities and membership, then it is reasonable to 
suspect that the more reasons members have for belonging, for example, the 
greater will be the cohesiveness of the group. It is also reasonable to assume that 
the more similar the value orientation of members, the more positive will be the 
affect among them, and again the greater will be the cohesiveness of their group. 
But despite the reasonableness of the operations performed to measure cohesive- 
ness, the major and most frequently used measure, the sociometric index, was 
found to have no significant relationships with any of the others. This same state 
of affairs was also found to hold for the other measures. 

It may, of course, be the case, as was suggested by Gross and Martin, that we 
have been mistaken in considering cohesiveness as a unitary concept. As a reflec- 
tion of the total field of forces to remain in a group, it may well be best measured 
not by one instrument but by a composite instrument that attempts to sample all 
the forces, or at least the major ones. If we should prefer to measure not the total 
field but the resultant of all the forces acting on members to remain in the group 
then we must, with Gross and Martin, suggest getting responses to the simple 
question, ‘How much do you like this group?’ or ‘Do you want to continue being 
a member of this group?’ It is to just such a measure that Schachter (13) refers in 
his reply to Gross and Martin, referring to it as a measure of the resultant force. 
It should again be noted that the present study found this measure to be insigni- 
ficantly related to the sociometric index as well as to the other cohesiveness measures 
employed. 

Many of the criticisms and suggestions for re-evaluation that have been offered 
above are not new (1, 11). Albert (1), for example, has also decried the lack of 
valid operational definitions for cohesiveness, pointing out that ‘the operational 
definition follows from the conceptual definition, and the more general and vague 
that is, the more probable are the questions of procedure and adequacy of opera- 
tional definitions’. It is precisely to this point that the present study is directed, 
and it is believed that additional weight has been added to the criticisms by the 
results reported. If the present conceptual definition lends itself to the specification 
of different operations that seem not to be measuring the same variable then we 
must certainly take another look at our definition and reconsider its merits. That 
the definition now underlying research on group cohesiveness is of the sort described 
above is indicated by the results of the present investigation. 

There are a number of weaknesses in the present study which cannot be over- 
looked. Apart from the Allport-Vernon scale, on which reliability information is 
available, the reliability of the cohesiveness measures utilized here is unknown. 
In addition, the range of group scores on the Gross-Martin question is small 
(3-2 to 4:5) due to the fact that responses to it were limited by the scale, which 
varied from 1 to 5. Such a restricted range limits the chances of obtaining signi- 
ficant correlations with other measures. It should also be pointed out that, when 
Ho, the null hypothesis, is utilized as the experimental hypothesis, a less stringent 
level of significance than the one here utilized (05) might be advisable.5 The 
determination of just what level of significance is appropriate in such a case is a 
difficult matter. 





‘. This point is well made in a paper by van Bergen and Koekebakker (18) in which the present 
investigation is discussed and in which criticisms of the way in which group cohesiveness has been 
typically manipulated and measured in laboratory experiments are presented. 
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The above considerations, in addition to the use of a relatively small number of 
groups from a special population, limit the generalizability of the reported findings, 
suggest that the conclusions drawn should be considered tentative, and point to 
the desirability of replication.® 


SUMMARY 


To ae a ee 


Fourteen natural student groups were tested to determine their level of group 
cohesiveness. Five different measures of cohesiveness, each bearing a logical 
relationship to Festinger’s nominal definition, were utilized. Rank correlation 
coefficients obtained among the five measures revealed no significant relationships. 
These results are interpreted as supporting criticisms of research done in this area, 
in which a number of different operational definitions of cohesiveness have been 
employed, as well as supporting the suggestion that the nominal definition of 
cohesiveness should be re-examined. 
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